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s INTRODUCTION to the second edition. 

vading spirit. We are now quarrelling as to the minor 
details of an Education Act; in Lord Palmerston’s time 
no such Act could have passed. In Lord Palmerston s 
time Sir George Grey said that the disestablishment o 
the Irish Church would he an “ act of Hevo ution , 1 

has now been disestablished by great majorities, with Sir 
George Grey himself assenting. A new world has arisen 
which is not as the old world; and we naturally ascribe 
the change to the Reform Act. But this is a complete 
mistake. If there had been no Reform Act at all there 
would nevertheless, have been a great change in g is 
politics There has been a change of the sort which, 
above ah, generates other changes-a change of genera- 
tion. Generally one generation in polities snccee s 
another almost silently ; at every moment men of ail 
ages between thirty and seventy have considerable in- 
fluence ; each year removes many old men, ma es a 
others older, brings in many new. The transition is so 
gradual that we hardly perceive it. The hoard o 
directors of the political company has a few slight 
changes every year, and therefore the shareholders are 
conscious of no abrupt change. But sometimes there 
is an abrupt change. It occasionally happens that 
several ruling directors who are about the same age 
live on for many years, manage the company all 
through those years, and then go off the scene almost 
together. In that case the affairs of the company are 
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small shopkeepers had by miracle been added to 
the 5 82 Parliaments, they would, have felt outcasts fc 
Nothing could be more unlike those Parliaments 

the average mass of the constituency from which i 

were chosen, 

I do not of course mean that the ten-pound house* 
holders were great admirers of intellect or good judges of 
refinement. We all know that, for the most part, they 
were not so at all : very few Englishmen are. They were 
not influenced by ideas, but by facts; not by things 
palpable, but by things impalpable. Not to put toe 
a point upon it, they were influenced by rank 
wealth. No doubt the better sort of them believed that 
those who were superior to them in these indisputable 
respects were superior also in the more intangible 
ties of sense and knowledge. But the mass of the old 
electors did not analyse very much : they liked to have 
one of their “ betters ” to represent them ; if ho was rich, 
they respected him much ; and if ho was a lord, they 
liked him the better. The issue put before these electors 
was which of two rich people will you choose? 
each of those rich people was put forward bv 
parties whose notions were the notions of the rich— wl: 
plans were their plans. The electors only selected 

wo wealthy men to carry out the schemes of one or two 
wealthy associations. 

So folly was this bo, that the class to whom 'the £*m 
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They were competent to decide an issue selected by the 
higher classes, but they were incompetent to do more. 

The grave question now is, How far will tills peculiar 
old system continue and how far will it be altered I I 
am afraid I must put aside at once the idea that it will 
be altered entirely and altered for the better, I cannot 
expect that the new class of voters will be at all more 
able to form sound opinions on complex questions than 
the old votera There was indeed an idea— a 
prevalent idea when the first edition of this book 
published— that there then was an unrepresented cl* 
of skilled artizans who could form superior opinions 01 
national matters, and ought to have tiro means of ex 
"pressing them. Wo used to frame elaborate schemes • 
give them such means. But the Reform Act of 1867 d« 
not stop at skilled labour; it enfranchised unskilled 
labour too. And no one will contend that the aord inary 
working man who has no special skill, and who is only 
rated because he has a house, can judge much of intel- 
lectual matters. The messenger in an office is not more 
intelligent than the clerks, not better educated, but, 
worse; and yet the messenger is probably a very superior 
specimen of the newly enfranchised classes. The average 
can only earn very scanty wages by coarse labour. They 
have no time to improve themselves, for they are labour- 
ing the whole day through ; and their early education 
was so small that in most cases it m dubious whefhei 
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expectations from the Reform Bill, nor such as under 
ordinary circumstances we should have had. 

Nor does the experience of the last election much help 
us. The circumstances were too exceptional In the first 
place, Mr. Gladstone s personal popularity was such as 
has not been seen since the time of Mr. Pitt, and such as 
may never be seen again. Certainly it will very rarely 
be seen. A bad speaker is said to have been asked how 
he got on as a candidate. “ Oh,” he answered, “ when I 
do not know what to say, I say ‘ Gladstone,’ and then 
they are sure to cheer, and I have time to think.” In 
fact, that popularity acted as a guide both to consti- 
tuencies and to members. The candidates only said they 
would vote with Mr. Gladstone, and the constituencies 
only chose those who said so. Even the minority could 
only be described as anti-Gladstone, just as the majority 
could only be described as pro-Gladstone. The remains, 
too, of the old electoral organisation were exceedingly 



, tixe last election, me trial oi me new system 
gan, and, as far as it did begin, it was favoure 
culiar guidance. 

In the mean time our statesmen have the j 
portunities they have had for many years, and 1 
e greatest duty. They have to guide the new v 
e exercise of the franchise ; to guide them quie- 
ithout saying what they are doing, but still t 
em. The leading statesmen in a free count] 
eat momentary power. They settle the con vers 
anldnd. It is they who, by a great speech 
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ray seeming gne vance too ; they must willingly eonced 
?ery claim which they can safely concede, in order tha 
ley may not have to concede unwillingly some elaii 
hich would impair the safety of the country. 

This advice, too, will be said to be obvious j but 
tve the greatest fear that, when the time comes, it wil 
5 cast aside as timid and cowardly. So strong are th< 
■mbative propensities of man that he would rather fio-h 
losing battle than not fight at all It is most difficul 
persuade people that by fighting they may strengths 
e enemy, yet that would be so here ; since a losing 
dtle especially a long and well-fought one— would 
,ve thoroughly taught the lower orders to combine, and 
>uld have left the higher orders face to face with an 
itated, organized, and superior voting power. The 
urage which strengthens an enemy and which so 
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mate rule, that the House of Lords ought, on a first-class 
subject, to be slow— very slow — in rejecting a Bill passed 
even once by a large majority of the House of Commons. 

I would not of course lay this down as an unvarying 
rule; as I have said, I have for practical purposes no 
belief in unvarying rules. Majorities may be either 
genuine or fictitious, and if they are not genuine, if they 
do not embody the opinion of the representative as well 
as the opinion of the constituency, no one would wish to 
have any attention paid to them. But if the opinion of 
the nation be strong and be universal, if it be really 
believed by members of Parliament, as well as by those 
who send them to Parliament, in my judgment the Lords 
should yield at once, and should not resist it. 

,, My main reason is one which has not been much 
urged. As a theoretical writer 1 can venture to say, 
what no elected member of Parliament, Conservative or 
Liberal, can venture to say, that I am exceedingly afraid 
of the ignorant multitude of the new constituencies. I x 
wish to have as great and as compact a power as possible 
to resist it. But a dissension between the Lords and 
Commons divides that resisting power; as I have ex- 
plained, the House of Commons still mainly represents 
the plutocracy, the Lords represent the aristocracy. The 
main interest of both these classes is now identical 
which is to prevent or to mitigate the rule of uneducated 
members. But to prevent it effectually, they must not 
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qimn^l among themselves ; they must not 
against the other for the aid of their common o; 
And this is precisely the effect of a division 
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Because there are two checks — one ancient and coarse; 
the other modem and delicate. The first is the check of 
impeachment Any Minister who advised the Queen so 
to use her prerogative as to endanger the safety of the 
realm, might be impeached for high treason, and would 
be so. Such a minister would, in our technical law, be 
said to have levied, or aided to levy , " war against the 


Queen.” This counsel to her so to use her prerogative 
would by the Judge be declared to be an act of violence 
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Legislative Assembly , is sure to lie uble to rely on tliat 
assembly. If he wants legislation to aid his policy he can 
obtain that legislation ; he can carry out that policy. 
But the American President has no s i mil a -r security. He 
is elected in one way, at one time, and Congress (no 
matter which House) is elected in another way, at another 
time. The two have nothing to bind them together, and 
in matter of fact, they continually disagree. 

This was written in the time of Mr. Lincoln, when 
Congress, the President, and all the North were united as 
one man in the war against the South. There was then 
no patent instance of mere disunion. But between the 
time when the essays were first written in the “ Fort- 
nightly, and their subsequent junction into a book, Mr. 
Lincoln was assassinated, and Mr. Johnson, the Vice- 
President, became President, and so continued for nearly 
four years. At such a time the characteristic evils of the 
Presidential system were shown most conspicuously. The 
President and the Assembly, so far from being (as it is 
essential to good government that they should be) on : 
terms of close union, were not on terms of common" 
courtesy. So far from being capable of a continuous and 
concerted co-operation they were all the while trying 
to thwart one another. He had one plan for the paci- 
fication of the South and they another; they would have 
nothing to say to his plans, and he vetoed their plans as 
long as the Constitution permitted, and when they were, 
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it ! And so an edict went forth to this effect, and the 
people cheerfully submitted. Incomes under $ 5,000 
were taxed 5 per cent., with an exemption of j?600 
and house rent actually paid; these exemptions being 
allowed on this ground, that they represented an amount 
sufficient at the time to enable a small familv to nwim 
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ceasing or has ceased. As a man’s family go on mutter* 
ing in his maturity incorrect phrases derived from a just 
observation of his early youth, so, in the full activity of 
an historical constitution, its subjects repeat phrases true 
in the time of their fathers, and inculcated by those 
fathers, but now true no longer. Or, if I may say so, an 
ancient and ever-altering constitution is like an old man 
who still wears with attached fondness clothes in the 
fashion of his youth : what you see of hinr> is the same j 
what you do not see is wholly altered. 

There are two descriptions of the English Constitution 
which have exercised immense influence, but which are 
erroneous. First, it is laid down as a principle of the 
English polity, that in it the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial powers are quite divided — that each is 
entrusted to a separate person or set of persons — that no 
one of these can at all interfere with the work of the 
other. There has been much eloquence expended in ex- 
plaining how the rough genius of the English people, 
even in the middle ages, when it was especially rude, 
carried into life and practice that elaborate division of 
functions which philosophers had suggested on paper, 
but which they had hardly hoped to see except on paper. 

Secondly, it is insisted that the peculiar excellence of 
the British Constitution lies in a balanced union of three 
powers. It is said that the monarchical element, the 
aristocratic element, and the democratic element, have 
each a share in the supreme sovereignty, and that the 
assent of all three is necessary to the action of that 
sovereignty. Kings, lords, and commons, by this theory. 
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that no legislature can manufacture in any people. These 
semi-filial feelings in government are inherited just as 
the true filial feelings in common life. You might as 
well adopt a father as make a monarchy : the special 
sentiment belonging to the one is as incapable of volun- 
tary creation as the peculiar affection belonging to the 
other. If the practical part of the English Constitution 
could only he made out of a curious accumulation of 
mediaeval materials, its interest would be half historical, 
and its imitability very confined. 

No one can approach to an understanding of the 
English institutions, or of others, which, being the growth, 
of many centuries, exercise a wide sway over mixed 
populations, unless he divide them into two classes. In 
such constitutions there are two parts (not indeed separ- 
able with microscopic accuracy, for the genius of great 
affairs abhors nicety of division): first, those which 
excite and preserve the reverence of the population — the 
dignified parts, if I may so call them ; and next, the 
efficient parts — those by which it, in fact, works and 
rules. There are two great objects which every consti- 
tution must attain to be successful, which every old and 
celebrated one must have wonderfully achieved : every 
constitution must first gain authority, and then use 
authority ; it must first win the loyalty and confidence 
of mankind, and ■ then employ that homage in the work 
of government. 

There are indeed practical men who reject the dig- 
nified parts of government. They sa y* we want only to 
attain results, to do business : a constitution is a collection 
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of political means for political ends, and if you admit 
that any part of a constitution does no business, or that 
a simpler machine would do equally well what it does, 
you admit that this part of the constitution, however 
dignified or awful it may he, is nevertheless in truth use-' 
less. And other reasoners, who distrust this bare philo- 
sophy, have propounded subtle arguments to prove that 
these dignified parts of old governments are cardinal 
opponents of the essential apparatus, great pivots of 
substantial utility ; and so they manufactured fallacies 
which the plainer school have well exposed. But both 
schools are in error. Xhe dignified parts of government 
are those which bring it force — which attract its motive 
power. The efficient parts only employ that power. 
The comely parts of a government have need, for they 
are those upon which its vital strength depends. They 
may not do anything definite that a simpler polity would 
not do better ; but they are the preliminaries, the need- 
ful pre-requisites of all work. They raise the army, 
though they do not win the battle. 

Doubtless, if all subjects of the same government only 
thought of what was useful to them, and if they all thought 
the same thing useful, and all thought that same thin<>- 
could be attained in the same way, the efficient members 
of a constitution would suffice, and no impressive adjuncts 
■would be needed. But the world in which we live is 
organised far otherwise. 

The most strange fact, though the most certain in 
nature, is the unequal development of the human race. 
If we look back to the early ages of mankind, such as we 
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seem in the faint distance to see them — if we call up 
the image of those dismal tribes in lake villages, or 
on wretched beaches — scarcely equal to the commonest 
material needs, cutting down trees slowly and painfully 
with stone tools, hardly resisting the attacks of huge, 
fierce animals — without culture, without leisure, without 
poetry, almost without thought — destitute of morality, 
with only a sort of magic for religion; and if we compare 
that imagined life with the actual life of Europe now, we 
are overwhelmed at the wide contrast — we can scarcely 
conceive ourselves to be of the same race as those in the 
far distance. There used to be a notion — not so much 
widely asserted as deeply implanted, rather pervadingly 
latent than commonly apparent in political philosophy — 
that in a little while, perhaps ten years or so, all human 
beings might, without extraordinary appliances, be brought 
to the same level But now, when we see by the painful 
history of mankind at what point we began, by what slow 
toil, what favourable circumstances, what accumulated 
achievements, civilised man has become at all worthy in 
any degree so to call himself — when we realise the tedium 
$f history and the painfulness of results — our perceptions 
are sharpened as to the relative steps of our long and 
gradual progress. We have in a great community like 
England crowds of people scarcely more civilised than 
the majority of two thousand years ago; we have others, 
even more numerous, such as the best people were a thou- 
sand years since. The lower orders, the middle orders, are 
still, when tried by what is the standard of the educated 
w ten thousand” narrow-minded, unintelligent, incurious. 
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It is useless to pile up abstract words. Those who doubt 
should go out into their kitchens. Let an accomplished 
man try what seems to him most obvious, most certain, 
most palpable in intellectual matters, upon the housemaid 
and the footman, and he will find that what he says seems 
unintelligible, confused, and erroneous — that his audience 
think him mad and wild when he is speaking what is in 
his own sphere of thought the dullest platitude of cautious 
soberness. Great communities are like great mountains — 
they have in them the primary, secondary, and tertiary 
strata of human progress; the characteristics of the lower 
regions resemble the life of old times rather than the 
present life of the higher regions. And a philosophy which 
does not ceaselessly remember, which does not continually 
obtrude, the palpable differences of the various parts, will 
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goodness of our constitution consists in the entire sepa- 
ration of the legislative and executive authorities, but in 
truth its merit consists in their singular approximation. 
The connecting link is the cabinet. By that new word 
we mean a committee of the legislative body selected to 
be the executive body. The legislature has many com- 
mittees, but this is its greatest. It chooses for this, its 
main committee, the men in whom it has most co nfi dence. 
It does not, it is true, choose them directly ; but it is 
nearly omnipotent in choosing them indirectly. A cen- 
tury ago the Crown had a real choice of ministers, though 
it had no longer a choice in policy. During the long 
reign of Sir R. Walpole he was obliged not only to 
manage parliament but to manage the palace. He was 
obliged to take care that some court intrigue did not 
expel him from his place. The nation then selected the 
English policy, but the Crown chose the English ministers 
They were not only in name, as now, but in fact, the 
Queen's servants. Remnants, important remnants, of this 
great prerogative still remain. The discriminating favour 
of William IY. made Lord Melbourne head of the Whig 
party when he was only one of several rivals. At the 
death of Lord Palmerston it is very likely that the Queen 
may have the opportunity of fairly choosing between two, 
if not three statesmen. But, as a rule, the nominal prime 
minister is chosen by the legislature, and the real prime 
minister for most purposes — the leader of the House of 
Commons — almost without exception is so. There is nearly 
always some one man plainly selected by the voice of 
the predominant party in the predominant house of the 
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ministers. But the detail of the composition of a cabinet, 
and the precise method of its choice, are not to the pur- 
pose now. The first and cardinal consideration is the 
definition of a cabinet. We must not bewilder ourselves 
with the inseparable accidents until we know the neces- 
sary essence. A cabinet is a combining committee — - 

O 

a hyphen which joins, a buckle which fastens, the legis- 
lative part of the state to the executive part of the state. 
In its origin it belongs to the one, in its functions it 
belongs to the other. 

The most curious point about the cabinet is that so 
very little is known about it. The meetings are not only 
secret in theory, but secret in reality. By the present 
practice, no official minute in all ordinary cases is kept of 
them. Even a private note is discouraged and disliked. 
The House of Commons, even in its most inquisitive and' 
turbulent moments, would scarcely permit a note of a 
cabinet meeting to be read. No minister who respected 
the fundamental usages of political practice would attempt 
to read such a note. The committee which unites the 
law-making power to the law-executing power — which, 
by virtue of that combination, is, while it lasts and holds 
together, the most powerful body in the state — is a 
committee wholly secret. No description of it, at once 
graphic and authentic, has ever been given. It is said 
to be sometimes like a rather disorderly board of direc- 
tors, where many speak and few listen — though no one 
knows.* 

^ said that at the end of the cabinet which agreed to propose a fixed 

duty on corn, Lord Melbourne put his back to the door and said, “ Now is 
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Bufc a cabinet, though it is a committee of the legis- 
lative assembly, is a committee with a power which no 
assembly would — unless for historical accidents, and after 
happy experience — have been persuaded to entrust to any 
committee. It is a committee which can dissolve the 
assembly which appointed it ; it is a committee with a 
suspensive veto — a committee with a power of appeal. 
Though appointed by one parliament, it can appeal if it 
chooses to the next. Theoretically, indeed, the power to 
dissolve parliament is entrusted to the sovereign only ; 
and there are vestiges of doubt whether in all cases 
a sovereign is bound to dissolve parliament when the 
cabinet asks him to do so. But neglecting such small 
and dubious exceptions, the cabinet which was chosen by 
one House of Commons has an appeal to the next House 
of Commons. The chief committee of the legislature 
has the power of dissolving the predominant part of that 
legislature — that which at a crisis is the supreme legis- 
lature. The English system, therefore, is not an absorp- 
tion of the executive power by the legislative power ; it 
is a fusion of the two. Either the cabinet legislates and 
acts, or else it can dissolve. It is a creature, but it has 
the power of destroying its creators. It is an executive 
which can annihilate the legislature, as well as an execu- 
tive which is the nominee of the legislature. It was 
made, but it can unmake ; it was derivative in its origin, 
but it is destructive in its action. 

it to lower the price of com or isn’t it ? It is not much matter which we 
say, but mind, we must all say the same.” This is the most graphic story 
of a cabinet I ever heard, but I cannot vouch for its truth. Lord MeX« 
bourne’s is a character about which men make stories. 
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it it -would be as consistent, as accurate, as well con- 
:ed, under a presidential as under a cabinet polity, 
the same difficulty oppresses the press which op- 
ses the legislature. It can do nothing. It cannot 
lge the administration ; the executive was elected 
uch and such years, and for such and such years it 
t last. People wonder that so literary a people as 
Americans — a people who read more than any 
Die who ever lived, who read so many newspapers — 
ild have such bad newspapers. The papers are not 
;ood as the English, because they have not the same 
ive to be good as the English papers. At a political 
sis/’ as we say — that is, when the fate oi an ad- 
istration is unfixed, when it depends on a few votes 
unsettled, upon a. wavering and veering opinion — 
stive articles in great journals become of essential 
nent. The Times has made many ministries. When. 
>f late, there has been a long continuance of divided 
’ governments which ■ 
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Lincoln, there would have been good writing and fine 
argument in the Washington newspapers. But the 
Washington newspapers can no more remove a president 
during his term of place than the Times can remove a 
lord mayor during his year of office. Nobody cares for 
a debate in Congress which comes to nothing,” and no 
one reads long articles which have no influence on events. 
The Americans glance at the heads of news, and through 
the paper. They do not enter upon a discussion. They 
do not think of entering upon a discussion which would 
be useless. 


After saying that the division of the legislature and 
the executive in presidential governments weakens the 
legislative power, it may seem a contradiction to say 
that it also weakens the executive power. .But it is not 
a contradiction. The division weakens the whole a^re- 
gate force of government— the entire imperial power; 
and therefore it weakens both its halves. The executive 


is weakened in a very plain way. In England a strong 
cabinet can obtain the concurrence of the legislature in 
all acts which, facilitate its administration ; it is itself, so 


to say, the legislature. But a president may be hampered 
by the parliament, and is likely to he hampered. The 
natural tendency of the members of every legislature is 
to make themselves conspicuous. They wish to gratify 
an ambition laudable or blamable ; they wish to promote 
the measures they think best for the public welfare; they 


wish to make their will felt in great affairs. All these 


mixed motives urge them to oppose the executive. They 
are embodying the purposes of others if they aid ; they 
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Washington and Hamilton strove to create, an electoral 
college of the picked men of the nation. 

The best mode of appreciating its advantages is to 
k at the alternative. The competing constituency is 
the nation itself, and this is, according to theory and ex- 
perience, in all but the rarest cases, a bad constituency. 
Mr. Lincoln, at his second election, being elected when 
all the Federal states had set their united hearts on one 
single object, was voluntarily re-elected by an actually 
choosing nation. He embodied the object in which 
every one was absorbed But this is almost the only 
piesidential election of which so much can be said In 
almost all cases the President is chosen by a machinery 
of caucuses and combinations too complicated to be 
perfectly known, and too famihar to require de- 
scription. He is not the choice of the nation, he is the 
choice of the wire-pullers. A very large constituency 
m quiet times is the necessary, almost the legitimate 
subject of electioneering management: a man cannot 
know that he does not throw his vote away except he 
otes as part of some great organisation ; and if he votes 
s a part, he abdicates his electoral function in favour of 
the managers of that association. The nation, even if it 
e ose for itself, would, in some degree, be an unskilled 
body; but when it does not choose for itself, but only as 
latent agitators wish, it is hke a la top i a ,, . 

T” visions mind,— it moves slowly ami wy lnt 

i moves at the bidding of a bad intention ; it “moans 
vtUe, but it means that little HI.” 

And, as the nation is less able to choose than a par- 
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liament, so it lias worse people to choose out of. The 
American legislators of the last century have been ranch 
blamed for not permitting the ministers of the President 
to be members of the assembly ; but, with reference to 
the specific end which they had in view, they saw clearly 
and decided wisely. They wished to keep “the legis- 
lative branch absolutely distinct from the executive 
branch ; ” they believed such a separation to be essential 
to a good constitution ; they believed such a separation 
to exist in the English, which the wisest of them thought 
the best constitution. And, to the effectual maintenance 
of such a separation, the exclusion of the President’s 
ministers from the legislature is essential. If they are 
not excluded they become the executive, they eclipse the 
President himself. A legislative chamber is greedy and 
covetous; it acquires as much, it concedes as little as 
possible. The passions of its members are its rulers ; the 
law-making faculty, the most comprehensive of the im- 
perial faculties, is its instrument ; it will take the admin- 
istration if it can take it. Tried by their own aims, the 
founders of the United States were wise in excluding the 
ministers from Congress. 

But though this exclusion is essential to the pre- 
sidential system of government, it is not for that reason 
a small eviL It causes the degradation of public life. 
Unless a member of the legislature be sure of somet hing 
more than speech, unless he is incited by the hope of 
action, and chastened by the chance of responsibility, a 
first- rate man will not care to take the place, and will 
not do much if he does take it. To belong to a debating 



wuiery acmermg w an executive (and tills is no In 
description of a congress under a presidential const! 
tion) is not an object to stir a noble ambition, and i 
position to encourage idleness* The members of a par 
merit excluded from office can never be comparable, mi 
.ess equal, to those of a parliament, not excluded fr 
)fSce. Trie presidential government, by its natr 
iivides political life into two halves, an executive h 
a le gislative half ; and, by so dividing it, mal 
leither half worth a man’s having— worth his making 
. continuous career— worthy to absorb, as cabinet govei 
aent absorbs, Iris whole soul. The statesmen fr< 
ihom a nation chooses under a presidential system a 
luch inferior to those from whom it chooses under 
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him, will advance without reluctance, and will strike with" 
out restraint As was said at the time, "We turned out 
the Quaker, and put in the pugilist/’ 

But under a presidential government you can do 
nothing of the kind. The American government calls 
itself a government of the supreme people; but at a 
quick crisis, the time when a sovereign power is most 
needed, yon cannot find the supreme people. You have 
got a Congress elected for one fixed period, going out 
perhaps by fixed instalments, which cannot be accelerated 


or retarded — you have a President chosen for a fixed 
period, and immovable during that period: all the ar- 
rangements are for stated times. There is no elastic 
element, every thing is rigid, specified, dated. Come what 


may, you can quicken nothing, and can retard nothing. 
^ on have bespoken your government in advance, and 
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* The framers of the constitution expected that the vice-president 
would be elected by the Electoral College as the second wisest man in 
the country. The vice -presidentship being a sinecure, a second-rate man 
agreeable to the wire-pullers is always smuggled in. The chance of sac* 
cession to the presidentship is too distant to be thought of. 
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ness is to our minds simply ludicrous. Mr. Lincoln, it is 
true, happened to be a man, if not of eminent ability, yet of 
e mine nt justness. There was an inner depth of Puritan 
nature which came out under suffering, and was very attrac- 
tive. But success in a lottery is no argument for lotteries. 
What were the chances against a person of Lincoln's ante- 
cedents, elected as he was, proving to he what lie was ? 

Such an incident is, however, natural to a presidential 
government. The President is elected by processes which 
forbid the election of known men, except at peculiar 
conjunctures, and in moments when public opinion is 
excited and despotic ; and consequently if a crisis comes 
upon us soon after he is elected, inevitably we have 
government by an unknown quantity — the superin- 
tendence of that crisis by what our great satirist would 
have called “ Statesman X” Even in quiet times, 
government by a president is, for the several various 
reasons which have been stated, inferior to government 
by a cabinet ; but the difficulty of quiet times is nothing 
as compared with the difficulty of unquiet times. The 
comparative deficiencies of the regular, common operation 
of a presidential government are far less than the com- 
parative deficiencies in time of sudden trouble — the want 
of elasticity, the impossibility of a dictatorship, the 
total absence of a revolutionary reserve. 

This contrast explains why the characteristic quality 
of cabinet governments — the fusion of the executive 
power with the legislative power — is of such car din al 
importance. I shall proceed to show under what form 
id with what adjuncts it exists in England, 
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THE MONARCHY. 

The use of the Queen, in a dignified capacity, is incal- 
culable. Without her in England, the present English 
Government would fail and pass away. Most people 
when they read that the Queen walked on the slopes at 
Windsor that the Prince of Wales went to the Derby 
have imagined that too much thought and prominence 
were given to little things. But they have been in error ; 
and it is nice to trace how the actions of a retired widow 
and an unemployed youth become of such importance. 

The best reason why Monarchy is a strong govern- 
ment is, that it is an intelligible government. The mass 
of mankind understand it, and they hardly anywhere in 
the world understand any other. It is often said that 
men are ruled by their imaginations ; but it would be 
truer to say they are governed by the weakness of their 
imaginations. The nature of a constitution, the action 
of an assembly, the play of parties, the unseen formation 
of a guiding opinion, are complex facts, difficult to know 
and easy to mistake. But the action of a single will, 
the fiat of a single mind, are easy ideas : anybody can 
make them out, and no one can ever forget them. When 
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mass of armed freemen, husbandmen, artisans, freebooters, 
&c. ; lowest of all, the free labourers for hire and the 
bought slaves. The King is not distinguished by any 
broad, or impassable boundary from the other chiefs, to 
each of whom the title Basileus is applicable as well as 
to himself : his supremacy has been inherited from his 
ancestors, and passes by inheritance, as a general rule, to 
his eldest son, having been conferred upon the family as 
a privilege by the favour of Zeus. In war, he is the 
leader, foremost in personal prowess, and directing all 
military movements ; in peace, he is the general protector 
of the injured and oppressed ; he offers up moreover those 
public prayers and sacrifices which are intended to obtain 
for the whole people the favour of the gods. An ample 
domain is assigned to him as an appurtenance of his lofty 
position, and the produce of his fields and his cattle is 
consecrated m part to an abundant, though rude hospi- 
tality. Moreover he receives frequent presents, to avert 
his enmity, to conciliate his favour, or to buy off his 
exactions ; and when plunder is taken from the enemy, 
a large previous share, comprising probably the most 
alluring female captive, is reserved for him apart from 
tue general distribution. 


Such is the position of the King in the heroic times 
of Greece— the only person (if we except the herald 
*md pnests, each both special and subordinate) who is 
en presented to us as clothed with any individual 
authority the person by whom all the executive 
functions, then few in number, which the society re- 
quires, are either performed or directed. His personal 
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ascendancy — derived from divine countenance bestowed 
both upon himself Individually and upon his race, ana 
probably from accredited divine descent — is the salient 
feature in the picture ; the people hearken to h is voice, 
embrace his propositions, and obey his orders : not merely 
resistance, but even criticism upon his acts, is generally 
exhibited in an odious point of view, and is indeed never 
heard of except from some one or more of the subordinate 
princes” 

The characteristic of the English Monarchy is that it 
retains the feelings by which the heroic kings governed 
their rude age, and has added the feelings by which the 
constitutions of later Greece ruled in more refined aeres 

Q 

We are a more mixed people than the Athenians, or pro- 
bably than any political Greeks. We have nroeressed 
more unequally. The slaves in ancient times were a 
separate order j not ruled by the same laws, or thoughts 
as other men. It was not necessary to think of them in 
making a constitution : it was not necessary to improve 
them in order to make a constitution possible. The 
Greek legislator had not to combine in his polity men 
like the labourers of Somersetshire, and men like Mr. 
Grote. He had not to deal with a community in which 
primitive barbarism lay as a recognised basis to acquired 
civilisation. We have. We have no slaves to keep 
down by special terrors and independent legislation. 
But we have whole classes unable to comprehend the 
idea of a constitution — unable to feel the least atta chm ent 
to impersonal laws. Most do indeed vaguely know that 
there are some other institutions besides the Queen, and 
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“Lord’s anointed/’ and no one else had been anointed at 
all. The parliament, the laws, the press were human 
ins titutions ; but the Monarchy was a divine institution. 
An undue advantage was given to a part of the con- 
stitution, and therefore the progress of the whole was 
stayed. 

After the Revolution this mischievous sentiment was 
much weaker. The change of the line of sovereigns was 
at first conclusive. If there was a mystic right in any 
one, that right was plainly in J ames II. ; if it was an 
English duty to obey any one whatever he did, he was 
the person to be so obeyed : if there was an inherent 
inherited claim in any king, it was in the Stuart king to 
whom the crown had come by descent, and not in the 
Revolution king to whom it had come by vote of Parlia- 
ment. AH through the reign of William III. there was 
(in common speech) one king whom man had made, and 
another king whom God had made. The king who ruled 
had no consecrated loyalty to build upon ; although he 
ruled in fact, according to sacred theory there was a 
king in France who ought to rule. But it was very hard 
for the English people, with their plain sense and slow 
imagination, to keep up a strong sentiment of veneration 
for a foreign adventurer. He lived under the protection 
of a French king ; what he did was commonly stupid, 
and what he left undone was very often wise. As soon 
as Queen Anne began to reign there was a change of 
feeling ; the old sacred sentiment began to cohere about 
her. There were indeed difficulties which would have 
baffled most people ; but an Englishman whose heart is 
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in a matter is not easily baffled. Queen Anne had a 
brother living and a father Hying, and by every rule of 
descent, their right was better than hers. But many 
people evaded both claims. They said James II had 
“run away,” and so abdicated, though he only ran away 
because he was in duresse and was frightened, and 
though he claimed the allegiance of his subjects diy by 
day. The Pretender, it was said, was not legitimate, 
though the birth was proved by evidence which any 
Court of Justice would have accepted. The English 
people were “ out of” a sacred monarch, and so they 
tried very hard to make a new one. Events, however 
were too strong for them. They were ready and eager 
to take Queen Anne as the stock of a new dynasty • 
they were ready to ignore the claims of her father and 
the claims of her brother, but they could not ignore the 
fact that at the critical period she had no children. She 
had once had thirteen, but they all died in her lifetime, 
and it was necessary either to revert to the Stuarts or 
to make a new king by Act of Parliament. 

According to the Act of Settlement passed by the 
Whigs, the crown was settled on the descendants of the 
Princess Sophia ” of Hanover, a younger daughter of a 
daughter of James I. There were before her James II 
his son, the descendants of a daughter of Charles I., and 

elder children of her own mother. But the Whigs pissed 

these over because they were Catholics, and selected the 
Princess Sophia, who, if she was anything, was a Protes- 
tant. Certainly this selection was statesmanlike, but it 
could not be very popular. It was quite impossible to say 
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obligation to obey her. When her family came to the 
Crown it was a sort of treason to maintain the inalien- 
able right of lineal sovereignty, for it was equivalent 
to saying that the claim of another family was better 
than hers : but now, in the strange course of human 
events, that very sentiment has become her surest and 

best support. 

But it would be a great mistake to believe that at the 
accession of George III. the instinctive sentiment of 
hereditary loyalty at once became as useful as now. It 
began to be powerful, but it hardly began to be useful 
There was so much harm done by it as well as so much 
good, that it is quite capable of being argued whether on 
the whole it was beneficial or hurtful. Throughout the 
greater part of his life George III. was a kind of “ conse- 
crated obstruction.” Whatever he did had a sanctity 
different from what any one else did, and it perversely 
happened that he was commonly wrong. He had as good 
intentions as any one need have, and he attended to the 
business of his country, as a clerk with his bread to get 
attends to the business of his office. But his mind was 
small, his education limited, and he lived in a changing , 
time. Accordingly he was always resisting what ought to 
be, and prolonging what ought not to be. ^ He was the 
sinister but sacred assailant of half his ministries ; and 
when the French revolution excited the horror of the 
world, and proved democracy to be “ impious,” the piety 
of England concentrated upon him, and gave him tenfold 

strength. The monarchy by its religious sanction now 

confirms all our political order; in George Ill’s time it 
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confirmed little except itself. It gives now a vast stre ng th 
to the entire constitution, by enlisting on its behalf the 
credulous obedience of enormous masses ; then it lived 
aloof, absorbed all the holiness into itself, and turned over 
all the rest of the polity to the coarse justification of bare 
expediency. 

A principal reason why the monarchy so well conse- 
nt ates our whole state is to be sought in the peculiarity 
many Americans and many utilitarians smile at. They 
laugh at this extra, as the "Y ankee called it, at th e 
solitary transcendent element. They quote Napoleon’s 
saying, “ that he did not wish to be fatted in idleness,” 
when he refused to be grand elector in Sibyes 3 constitu- 
tion, which, was an office copied, and YE. Thiers says well 
copied, from constitutional monarchy. But such objec- 
tions are wholly wrong. No doubt it was absurd enough 
in the Abbe Sieyes to propose that a new institution, 
inheriting no reverence, and made holy by no religion, 
should be created to fill the sort of post occupied by a 
constitutional king in nations of monarchical history. 
Such an institution, far from being so august as to spread 
reverence around it, is too novel and artificial to get 
everenee for itself; if, too, the absurdity could anyhow 
oe augmented, it was so by offering an office of inactive 
uselessness and pretended sanctity to Napoleon, the most 
active man in France, with the greatest genius for busi- 
ness, only not sacred, and exclusively fit for action. But 
the blunder of Si&yes brings the excellence of real 
monarchy to the best light. When a monarch can bless, 

is best that he should not be touched. It should be 
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evident that lie does no wrong. He should not be 
“brought too closely to real measurement. He should be 
aioof and solitary. As the functions of English royalty 
are for the most part latent, it fulfils this condition. It 
seems to order, but it never seems to struggle. It is 
commonly hidden like a mystery, and sometimes paraded 
like a pageant, but in neither case is it contentious. The 
nation is divided into parties, but the crown is of no 
party. Its apparent separation from business is that 
vvhich removes it both from enmities and from desecra- 
tion, which preserves its mystery, which enables it to 
combine the affection of conflicting parties — to be a 
visible symbol of unity to those still so imperfectly 
educated as to need a symbol. 

Thirdly. The Queen is the head of our society. If 
she did not exist the Prime Minister would be the first 
person in the country. He and his wife would have to 
receive foreign ministers, and occasionally foreign princes, 
to give the first parties in the country ; he and she would 
be at the head of the pageant of life ; they would repre- 
sent England in the eyes of foreign nations ; they would 
represent the Government of England in the eyes of the 
English. 

It is very easy to imagine a world in which this 
change would not be a great evil. In a country where 
people did not care for the outward show of life, where 
the genius of the people was untheatrical, and they exclu- 
sively regarded the substance of things, this matter would 
be trifling. Whether Lord and Lady Derby received the 
foreign minis ters, or Lord and Lady Palmerston, would 
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regard it as historical and accidental, though when the 
matter is examined, that conclusion is certain and even 
obvious. 

In the first place, society as society does not naturally 
need a head at all. Its constitution, if left to itself, is 
not monarchical, but aristocratieaL Society, in the sense 
we are now talking of, is the union of people for amuse- 
ment and conversation. The making of marriages goes 
on in it, as it were, incidentally, but its common and 
main concern is talking and pleasure. There is nothing 
in this which needs a single supreme head ; it is a pursuit 
in which a single person does not of necessity dominate. 
By nature it creates an “ upper ten thousand ; ” a certain 
number of persons and families possessed of equal cul- 
ture, and equal faculties, and equal spirit, get to be on a 
level — and that level a high level. By boldness, by culti- 
vation, by “ social science ” they raise themselves above 
others ; they become the “ first families,” and all the rest 
come to be below them. But they tend to be much about 
a level among one another; no one is recognised by all 
or by many others as superior to them all. This is society 
as it grew up in Greece or Italy, as it grows up now in 
any American or colonial town. So far from the notion 
of a f< head of society ” being a necessary notion, in many 
ages it would scarcely have been an intelligible notion. 
You could not have made Socrates understand it. He 
would have said, “ If you tell me that one of my 
fellows is chief magistrate, and that I am bound to obey 
him, I understand you, and you speak well; or that 
another is a priest, and that he ought to offer sacrifices to 
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barous like Sir Robert Walpole. The light nothings of 
the drawing-room and the grave things of office are as 
different from one another as two human occupations 
can be. There is no naturalness in uniting the two ; the 
end of it always is, that you put a man at the head of 
society who very likely is remarkable for social defects, 
and is not e mi nent for social merits. 

The best possible commentary on these remarks is 
the “History of English Royalty.” It has not been 
sufficiently remarked that a change has taken place in 
the structure of our society exactly analogous to the 
change in our polity. A Republic has insinuated itself 
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other, and fewer suitable occupations than almost any 
other. All the world and all the glory of it, whatever 
is most attractive, whatever is most seductive, has always 
been offered to the Prince of Wales of the day, and 
always will he. It is not rational to expect the best 
virtue where temptation is applied in the most trying 
form at the frailest time of human life. The occupations 
of a constitutional monarch are grave, formal, important, 
but never exciting; they have nothing to stir eager 
blood, awaken high imagination, work off wild thoughts. 
On men like George III., with a predominant taste for 
business occupations, the routine duties of constitutional 
royalty have doubtless a calm and chastening effect. 
The insanity with which he struggled, and in many 
eases struggled very successfully, during many years, 
would probably have burst oui much oftener but for the 
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people well-accustomed to such a government* such a 
functionary may be bold : he may rely, if not on the 
parliament, on the nation which understands and values 
him. But when that government has only recently been 
introduced, it is difficult for such a minister to be as bold 
as he ought to be. His power rests too much on human 
reason, and too little on human instinct. The traditional 
strength of the hereditary monarch is at these times of 
incalculable use. It would have been impossible for 
England to get through the first years after 1688 but 
for the singular ability of William III It would have 
been impossible for Italy to have attained and kept her 
freedom without the help of Victor Emmanuel: neither 
the work of Cavour nor the work of Garibaldi were 
more necessary than his. But the failure of Louis 
Philippe to use his reserve power as constitutional 
monarch is the most instructive proof how great that 
reserve power is. In February, 1848, Guizot was weak 
because his tenure of office was insecure, Louis Philippe 
should have made that tenure certain. Parliamentary 
reform might afterwards have been conceded to instructed 
opinion, but nothing ought to have been conceded to the 
mob. The Parisian populace ought to have been put 
down, as Guizot wished. If Louis Phibppe had been a 
fit king to introduce free government, he would have 
strengthened his ministers when they were the instru- 
ments. of order, even- if he afterwards discarded them 
when order was safe, and policy could be discussed. 
But he was one of the cautious men who are “ noted V to 
fail in old age : though of the largest experience and of 
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the monarchy — C continue&s. 

The House of Commons lias inquired into most things, 
but has never had a committee on “ the Queen.” There 
is no authentic blue-book to say what she does. Such an 
investigation cannot take place ; but if it could, it would 
probably save her much vexatious routine, and many toil- 
some and unnecessary hours. 

The popular theory of the English Constitution involves 
two errors as to the sovereign. First, in its oldest form at 
least, it considers him as an “ Estate of the Realm,” a 
separate co-ordinate authority with the House., of Lords 
and the House of Commons. This and much else the 
sovereign once was, but this he is no longer. That 
authority could only be exercised by a monarch with a 
legislative veto. He should he able to reject bills, if not 
as the House of Commons rejects them, at least as the 
House of Peers rejects them. But the Queen has no such 
veto. She must sign her own death-warrant if the two 
Houses unanimously send it up to her. It is a fiction of 
the past to ascribe to her legislative power. She has long 
ceased to have any. Secondly, the ancient theory holds 
that the Queen is the executive. The American Const!- 
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tution was made upon a most careful argument, and most 
of that argument assumes the king to be the administrator 


Constitution, and an unli credit ary substi- 


tute for him — viz., a president — to be peremptorily neces- 
1 ! viiig across the Atlantic, and misled by accepted 

doctrines, the acute trainers of the Federal Constitution, 
even after tne keenest attention, did not perceive the Prime 


Minister to be the principal executive of the British Con- 
stitution, and the sovereign a cog in the mechanism. 
There is, indeed, much excuse for the American legislators 
in the history of that time. They took their idea of oui 
constitution from the time when they encountered it. But 
in the so-called government of Lord North, George III. 
was the government. Lord North was not only his 
appointee, but his agent. The minister carried on a war 
which he disapproved and hated, because it was a war 
which his sovereign approved and likecf Inevitably, 
therefore, the American Convention believed the king, 
from whom tnev had suffered, to he the real executive, 
aiiu net the minister, from whom they had not suffered. 

If we leave literary theory, and look to our actual old 
law, it is wonderful how muph the sovereign can do. A 
few years ago the Queen very wisely attempted to make 
life Peers, and the House of Lords very unwisely, and 
contrary to its own best interests, refused to admit her 
claim. They said her power had decayed into non- 
existence; she once had it, they allowed, but it had ceased 
by long disuse. If any one will run over the pages of 
Comyn’s “ Digest,” or any other such book, title “ Preroga- 
tive.” he will find the Queen has a hundred such powers 
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winch waver between reality and desuetude, and which 
would cause a protracted and very interesting legal argu- 
ment if she fried to exercise them. Some good lawyer 
ought to write a careful book to say which of these powers 
are really usable, and which are obsolete. There is no 
authentic explicit information as to what the Queen can 
do, any more than of what she does. 

In the bare superficial theory of free institutions this 
is undoubtedly a defect. Every power in a popular govern' 
ment ought to be known. The whole notion of such a 
government is that the political people — the governing 
people — rules as it thinks fit. All the acts of every 
administration are tc be canvassed by it ; it is to watch 
if such acts seem good, and in some manner or other to 
interpose if they seem not good.. But it cannot judge if' 
it is to be kept in ignorance ; it cannot interpose if it does 
not know. A secret prerogative is an anomaly — perhaps 
the greatest of anomalies. That secrecy is, however, 
essential to the utility of English royalty as if now is. 
Above all things our royalty is to be reverenced, and if you 
begin to poke about it you cannot reverence it. When 
there is a select committee on the Queen, the charm, of 
royalty will be gone. Its mystery is its life. W e must 
not let in daylight upon magic. We must not bring 
the Queen into the combat of politics, or she will cease 
to be reverenced by all combatants; she will become one 
combatant among many. The existence of this secret 
power is, according to abstract theory, a defect in our 
constitutional polity,' but it is a defect incident to a 
civilisation such as ours, where august and therefore 
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unfa^ powers are neede as known and ser- 

viceable powers. 

If we attempt to estimate tlie working of this inner 
power by the evidence of those, whether dead or living, 
who have been brought in contact with it, we shall find a 
singular difference. Both the courtiers of George III. 
and the courtiers of Queen Victoria are agreed as to the 
magnitude of the royal influence. It is with both an 
accepted secret doctrine that the Crown does more than it 
seems. But there is a wide discrepancy in opinion as to 
the quality of that action. Mr. Fox did not scruple 
to describe the bidden influence of George III as the 
ttadetected agency of “ an infernal spirit.” The action of 
the that period was the dread and terror of 

liberal politicians. But now the best Liberal politicians 
say, “ We shall never know, but when history is written our 
children may know, what we owe to the Queen and Prince 
Albert.” The mystery of the constitution, which used to 
be hated by our calmest, most thoughtful, and instructed 
statesmen, is now loved and reverenced 

Before we try to account for this change, there is one 
part of the duties $ the Queen which should be struck 
out of the discussion. I mean the formal part. The 
Queen sign countless formal docu- 

ments, which contain no matter of policy, of which the 
purport is insignificant, which any clerk could sign as 
welL One great class of documents George III. used to 
read before he signed them, till* Lord Thurlow told him, 

(t It was nonsense his looking at them, for he could not 
L xudetstaud them. But the worst case is that of commis- 
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sions in the army. Till an Act passed only three years 
since the Queen used to sign all military commissions, 
and she still signs all fresh commissions. The inevitable 
and natural consequence is that such commissions were, 
and to some extent still are, in arrears by thousands. 
Men have often been known to receive their commissions 
for the first time years after they have left the service. 
If the Queen had been an ordinary officer she would long 
since have complained, and long since have been relieved 
of this slavish labour. A cynical statesman is said to 
have defended it on the ground “that you may have a 
fool for a sovereign, and then it would be desirable he 
should have plenty of occupation in which he can do no 
harm/’ But it is in truth childish to heap formal duties 
of business upon a person who has of necessity so many 
formal duties of society. It is a remnant of the old days 
when George III. would know everything, however trivial 
and assent to everything, however insignificant. These 
abours of routine may be dismissed from the discussions. 
It is not by them that the sovereign acquires his authority 
either for evil or for good. 

The best mode of testing what we owe to the Queen is 
to make a vigorous effort of the imagination, and see how 
we should get on without her. Let us strip cabinet 
government of all its accessories, let us reduce it to its 
two necessary constituents — a representative assembly (a 
House of Commons) and a cabinet appointed by that as- 
sembly- — and examine how we should manage with them 
only. We are so little accustomed to analyse the consti- 
tution; we are so used to ascribe the whole effect of the 
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constitution to the -whole constitution, that a great many 
people will imagine it to be impossible that a nation 
should thrive or even live with only these two simple 
elements. But it is upon that possibility that the general 
•imitability of the English Government depends, A 
monarch that can be truly reverenced, a House of Peers 
that can be really respected, are historical accidents 
nearly peculiar to this one island, and entirely peculiar to 
Europe. A new country, if it is to be capable of a cabinet 
government, if it is not to degrade itself to presidential 
government, must create that cabinet out of its native 
resources — must not rely on these old world debris. 

Many modes might be suggested by which a parlia- 
ment might do in appearance what our parliament does 
in reality, viz.; appoint a premier. But I prefer to select 
the simplest of all modes. We shall then see the bare 
skeleton of this polity, perceive in what it differs from 
the royal form, and be quite free from the imputation 
of having selected an unduly charming and attractive 
substitute. 

Let us suppose the House of Commons — existing alone 
and by itself— to appoint the premier quite simply, just 
as the shareholders of a railway choose a director. At 
each vacancy, whether caused by death or resignation, 
let any member or members have the right of nominating 
a successor; after a proper interval, such as the time now 
commonly occupied by a ministerial crisis, ten days or a 
fortnight, let the members present vote for the candidate 
they prefer; then let the Speaker count the votes, and 
he candidate with the greatest number be premier. 
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This mode of election would throw the whole choice into 
the hands of party organisation, just as our present mode 
does, except in so far as the Crown interferes with it ; no 
outsider would ever be appointed, because the immense 
number of votes which every great party brings into 
the field would far outnumber every casual and petty 
minority. The premier -should not be appointed for a 
fixed time, but during good behaviour or the pleasure of 
parliament. Mutatis mutandis, subject to the differences 
now to be investigated, what goes on now would go on 
then. The premier then, as now, must resign upon a 
vote of want of confidence, but the volition of parliament 
would then be the overt and single force in the selection 
of a successor, whereas it is now the predominant though 
atent force. 

It will help the discussion very much if we divide it 
into three parts. The whole course of a representative 
government lias three stages — first, when a ministry is 
appointed; next, during its continuance; last, when it 
ends. Let us consider what is the exact use of the Queen 
at each of these stages, and how our present form of 
government differs in each, whether for good or for evil 
from that simpler form of cabinet government which 
might exist without her. 

At the beginning of an administration there would 
not be much difference between the royal and unroyal 
species of cabinet governments when there were only two 
great parties in the State, and when the greater of those 
parties was thoroughly agreed within itself who should 
be its parliamentary leader, and who therefore should he 
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its premier. The sovereign must now accept that re- 
cognised leader ; and if the choice were directly made by 
the House of Commons, the House must also choose him ; 
its supreme section, acting compactly and harmoniously, 
would sway its decisions without substantial resistance, 
and perhaps without even apparent competition. A pre- 
dominant party, rent by no intestine demarcation, would 
be despotic. In such a case cabinet government would 
go on without friction whether there was a Queen or 
whether there was no Queen. The best sovereign could 
then achieve no good, and the worst effect no harm. 

But the difficulties are far greater when the predo- 
minant party is not agreed who should be its leader, 
fn the royal form of cabinet government the sovereign 
then has sometimes a substantial selection; in the un- 
royal, who would choose ? There must be a meeting at 
a Willis’s Booms;” there must be that sort of interior 
despotism of the majority over the minority within the 
party, by which Lord John Russell in 1S59 was made to 
resign his pretensions to the supreme government, and 
to be content to serve as a subordinate to Lord Palmer- 
ston. The tacit compression which a pai rty anxious for 
office would exercise over leaders who divided its strength, 
would be used and must be used. Whether such a party 
would always choose precisely the best man may well be 
doubted. In a party once divided it is very difficult to 
secure unanimity in favour of the very person whom a, 
disinterested bystander would recommend. All manner 
of jealousies and enmities are immediately awakened, 
and it is always difficult, often impossible, 'to get them 
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to sleep again. But though such a party might not 
select the very best leader, they have the strongest mo- 
tives to select a very good leader. The maintenance of 
their rule depends on it. Under a presidential consti- 
tution the preliminary caucuses which choose the presi- 
dent need not care as to the ultimate fitness ©f the 
man they choose. They are solely concerned with his 
attractiveness as a candidate ; they need not regard his 
efficiency as a ruler. If they elect a man of weak judg- 
ment, he will reign his stated term; even though he 
show the best judgment, at the end of that term there 
will he by constitutional destiny another election. But 
under a ministerial government there is no such fixed 
destiny. The government is a removable government, 
its tenure depends upon its conduct. If a party in power 
were so foolish as to choose a weak man for its head, it 
would cease to be in power. Its judgment is its life. 
Suppose in 1859 that the Whig party had determined 
to set aside both Earl Russell and Lord Palmerston 
and to choose for its head an incapable nonentity, the 
Whig party would probably have been exiled from office 
at the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. The nation would 
have deserted them, and Parliament would have deserted 
them, too ; neither would have endured to see a secret 
negotiation, on which depended the portentous alterna- 
tive of war or peace, in the hands of a person who was 
thought to be weak — who had been promoted because of 
his mediocrity — whom his own friends did not respect. 
A ministerial government, too, is carried on in the face 
of day. Its life is in debate. A president may be a 

w 
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weak man ; yet if lie keep good ministers to the end of 
his administration, he may not be found out— it may still 
be a dubious controversy whether he is wise or foolish. 
But a prime minister must show what he is. He must 
meet the House of Commons in debate ; he must be able 
to guide that assembly in the management of its business, 
to gain its ear in every emergency, to rule it in its hours 
of excitement. He is conspicuously submitted to a 
searching test, and if he fails he must resign. 

Nor would any party like to trust to a weak man the 
great power which a cabinet government commits to its 
premier. The premier, though elected by parliament 
can dissolve parliament. Members would be naturally 
anxious that the power which might destroy their coveted 
dignity should be lodged in fit hands. They dare not 
place in unfit hands a power which, besides hurting the 
nation, might altogether ruin them. We may be sure, 
therefore, that whenever the predominant party is 
divided, the tm-royal form of cabinet government would 
secure for us a fair and able parliamentary leader — that 
it would give us a good premier, if not the very best. 
Can it be said that the royal form does more ? 

In one case I think it may. If the constitutional 
monarch be a man of singular discernment, of unpreju- 
diced disposition, and great political knowledge, he may 
pick out from the ranks of the divided party its very 
best leader, even at a time when the party, if left to 
itself, would not nominate him. If the sovereign be able 
to play the part of that thoroughly intelligent but 
perfectly disinterested spectator who is so prominent in 
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used their determining vote first for a government of 
one opinion and then for a government of the contrary 
opinion, 

I am not blaming this policy. I am using if merely 
as an illustration, I say that if we imagine this sort- , 
of action greatly exaggerated and greatly prolonged ' 
parliamentary government becomes impossible. If there 
are three parties, no two of which will steadily combine 
for mutual action, but of which the weakest gives a 
rapidly oscillating preference to the two others, the 
primary condition of a cabinet polity is not satisfied. 
We have not a parliament fit to choose ; we cannot rely 
on the selection of a sufficiently permanent executive, 
because there is no fixity in the thoughts and feelings of 
the choosers. 

Under every species of cabinet government, whether 
the royal or the unroyal, this defect can be cured in one- 
way only. The moderate people of every party must 
combine to support the government which, on the whole, 
suits every party best. This is the mode in which Lord 
Palmerston’s administration has been lately maintained; 
a ministry in many ways defective, but more beneficially 
vigorous abroad, and more beneficially active at home, 
than the vast majority of English ministries. The mode- 
rate Conservatives and the moderate Radicals hav e main- 
tained a steady government by a sufficiently coherent 
union with the moderate Whigs. Whether there is a 
: Mu g or no king, this preservative sell -denial is the main 
force on . which we must rely for the satisfactory con- 
tinuance of a parliamentary government, .at this its 
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period of greatest trial Will that moderation be aided 
or impaired by the addition of a sovereign ? Will it be 
more effectual under the royal sort of ministerial govern- 
ment, or mil it be less effectual ? 

If the sovereign has a genius for discernment, the aid 
which he can give at such a crisis will be great. He will 
select for his minister, and if possible maintain as his 
minister, the statesman upon whom the moderate party 
will ultimately fix their choice, but for whom at the 
outset it is blindly searching; being a man of sense, 
experience, and fact, he will discern which is the com- 
bination of equilibrium, which is the section with whom 
the milder members of the other sections will at last ally 
themselves. Amid the shifting transitions of confused 
parties, it is probable that he will have many opportu- 
nities of exercising a selection. It will rest with him to 
call either on A B to form an administration, or upon 
X Y, and either may have a chance of trial. A disturbed 
state of parties is inconsistent with fixity, but it abounds 
in momentary tolerance. Wanting something, but not 
knowing with precision what, parties will accept for a brief 
period anything, to see whether it may be that unknown 
something — to see what it will do. During the long 
succession of weak governments which begins with the 
resignation of the Duke of Newcastle in 1762 and ends 
with the accession of Mr. Pitt in 1784, the vigorous will 
of George HI. was an agency of the first magnitude. 
If at a period of complex and protracted division of 
parties, such as are sure to occur often and last lono* in 
iveiy enduring parliamentary government, the extrinsic 
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force of royal selection were always exercised discreetly, 
it would be a political benefit of incalculable value. 

But will it be so exercised ? A constitutional sove- 
reign must in tbe common course of government be a 
man of but common ability. I am afraid, looking to 
tbe early acquired feebleness of hereditary dynasties, 
tbat we must expect him to he a man of inferior ability. 
Theory and experience both teach that the education 
of a prince can be but a poor education, and that a 
royal family will generally have less ability than other 
families. What right have we then to expect the per- 
petual entail on any family of an exquisite discretion, 
which if it be not a sort of genius, is at least as rare as 

genius ? 

Probably in most cases the greatest wisdom of a con- 
stitutional king would show itself in well considered in- 
action. In the confused interval between 1857 and 1859 
the Queen and Prince Albert were far too wise to obtrude 
any selection of their own. If they had chosen, perhaps 
they would not have chosen Lord Palmerston. But they 
saw, or may he believed to have seen, that the world was 
set tling down without them, and that by interposing an 
extrinsic agency, they would hut delay the beneficial 
crystallisation of intrinsic forces. There ^ is, indeed, a 
permanent reason which would make the wisest king, and 
the king who feels most sure of his wisdom, very slow to 
use that wisdom. The responsibility of parliament should 
be felt by parliament. So long as parliament thinks it is 
the sovereign’s business to find a government it will be 
sure not to find a government itself. The royal form ot 
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It is as follows “ The Queen requires, first, that Lord 
Palmerston will distinctly state what he proposes in a 
given ease, in order that the Queen may know as dis- 
tinctly to what she is giving her royal sanction. Secondly, 
having once given her sanction to such a measure that it 
be not arbitrarily altered or modified by the minister. 
Such an act she must consider as failing in sincerity 
towards the Crown, and justly to be visited by the 
exercise of her constitutional right of dismissing that 
mi nister. She expects to be kept informed of what passes 
between him and foreign ministers before important 
decisions are taken based upon that intercourse ; to re- 
ceive the foreign despatches in good time ; and to have 
the drafts for her approval sent to her 'in sufficient t im e 

to make herself acquainted with their contents before 
they must be sent off” 

In addition to the control over particular ministers 
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and especially over the foreign minister, the Queen has 
a certain control over the Cabinet. The first minister, 
it is understood, transmits to her authentic information 
of all the most important decisions, together with what 
the newspapers would do equally well, the more impor- 
tant votes in Parliament. He is bound to take care that 
she knows everything which there is to know as to the 
passing politics of the nation. She has by rigid usage a 
right to complain if she does not know of every great act 
of her ministry, not only before it is done, but while 
there is yet time to consider it — while it is still possible 
that it may not be done. 

To state the matter shortly, the sovereign has, under 
a constitutional monarchy such as ours, three rights — 
the right to be consulted, the right to encourage, the 
right to warn. And a king of great sense and sagacity 
would want no others. He would find that his having 
no others would enable him to use these with singular 
effect. He would say to his minister : “The responsi- 
bility of these measures is upon you. Whatever you 
think best must be done. Whatever you think best 
shall have my full and effectual support. But you will 
observe that for this reason and that reason what you 
propose to do is bad ; for this reason and that reason 
what you do not propose is better. I do not oppose, it 
is my duty not to oppose ; but observe that I wm” 
Supposing the king to be right, and to have what kings 
often have, the gift of effectual expression, he could not 
help moving Ms minister. He might not always turn his 
course, but he would always trouble his mind. 
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that. Many errors were committed at the time yon refer 
to which we need not now discuss / 5 A pompous mas. 
easily sweeps away the suggestions of those beneath him. 
But though a minister may so deal with his subordinate, . 
he cannot so deal with his king. The social force of 
admitted superiority by which he overturned his under- 
secretary is now not with him but against him. He -has 
no longer to regard the deferential hints of an acknow- 
ledged inferior, but to answer the arguments 01 a superior 
to whom he has himself to be respectful. George III* in 
fact knew the forms of public business as well or better 
than any statesman of his time. If, in addition to Ms 
capacity as a man of business and to his industry, he had 
possessed the higher faculties of a discerning statesman, 
his influence would have been despotic. The old Consti- 
tution of England undoubtedly gave a sort of power 
to the Crown which our present Constitution does not 
give. While a majority in parliament was principally 
purchased by royal patronage, the king was a party , to 
the bargain either with his minister or without his 
minister. But even under our present constitution a.._ 
monarch like George III., with high abilities, would, 
possess the greatest influence. It is known to all Europe 
that in Belgium King Leopold has exercised immense- 
power by the use of such means as I have described. 

It is known, too, to every one conversant with the real 
course of the recent history of England, that Prince 
Albert really did gain great ‘power in precisely the same 
way. He had the rare gifts of a constitutional monarch. 
If bis life had been prolonged twenty years, his name 
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he would argue with, another man in another room. He 
cannot make his own points as well ; he cannot unmake 
as well the points presented to him. A monarch’s room 
is worse. The best instance is Lord Chatham, the most 
dictatorial and imperious of English statesmen, and 
almost the first English statesman who was borne into 
power against the wishes of the king and against the 
wishes of the nobility — the first popular minister. We 
might have expected a proud tribune of the people to be 
dictatorial to his sovereign — to be to the king what he 
was to all others. On the contrary, he was the slave of 
his own imagination; there was a kind of mystic enchant- 
ment in vicinity to the monarch which divested him of 
his ordinary nature. “ The least peep into the king's 
closet/' said Mr. Burke, tc intoxicates him, and will to 
the end of his life. 5 ' A wit said that, even at the levee, 
he bowed so low that you could see the tip of his hooked 
nose between his legs. He was in the habit of kneeling 
at the bedside of George III. while transacting business. 
Now no man can argue on his knees. The same super- 
stitious feeling which keeps him in that physical attitude 
will keep him in a corresponding mental attitude. He 
will not refute the bad arguments of the king as he will 
refute another man's bad arguments. He will not state 
his own best arguments effectively and incisively when 
he knows that the king would not like to hear them. In 
a nearly balanced argument the king must always have 
the better, and in politics many most important argu- 
ments are nearly balanced. Whenever there was much 
to be said for the king's opinion it would have its full 
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; ■whatever was said for the minister’s opinion 
only have a lessened and enfeebled- weight. 

. kinor, too, possesses a power, according to theory, 
for extreme use on a critical occasion, but which he can m 
law use on any occasion. He can dissolve ; he can say to 
his minister, in fact, if not in words, “ This parliament 
sent you here, but I will see if I cannot get another 
parliament to send some one else here” George. Ill 
understood that it. was best to take his stand at times 
on points when it was perhaps likely, or at any late 
not unlikely, the nation would support him. He always 
a minister that he did not like tremble at the 
of a possible successor. He had a cunning in 
such matters like, the cunning -of insanity. He had con- 
flicts with the ablest men of his time, and he was hardly 
ever baffled. He understood how to help a feeble argu- 
ment by a tacit threat, and how best to address it to an 
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Perhaps such powers as these are what a wise man 
would most seek to exercise and least fear to possess. 
?o wish to be a despot, “to hunger after tyranny,” as the 
keek phrase had it, marks in our day an uncultivated 
mind; A person who so wishes cannot have weighed 
what Butler calls the " doubtfulness things are involved 
in.” To be sure you are right to impose your will, or to 
wish to impose it, with violence upon others; to see 
your own ideas vividly and fixedly, and to be tormented 
till you can apply them in life and practice, not to like 
to hear the opinions of others, to be unable to sit down 
and weigh the truth they have, are but crude states of 



intellect in our present civilisation. We know, at lei 
that facts are many ; that progress is complicated ; i. 
burning ideas (such as young men have) are mostly & 
and always incomplete. The notion of a far-seeing z 
despotic statesman, who can lay down plans for ages ' 
unborn, is a fancy generated by the pride of the h um 
intellect to which facts give no support. The plans 
Charlemagne died with him ; those of Richelieu w< 
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give it. Un the Continent, in first-class eon 
stitutional royalty has never lasted out of one 
Louis Philippe, Victor Emmanuel, and Leop< 
founders of their dynasties ; we must not reel 
stitutional monarchy any more than in despotic 
on the permanence in the descendants of t 
genius which founded the race. As far as 
goes, there is no reason to expect an heredita 
useful limited monarch s. 

If we look to theory, there is even les; 
expect it, A monarch is useful when he ffives ; 
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influence over dull matters. He may form good inten- 
tions ; lie may say “ Next year I will read these papers ; 
I will try and ask more questions ; I will not let these 
women talk to me so” But they will talk to him. The 
most hopeless idleness is that most smoothed with ex- 
cellent plans. " The Lord Treasurer,” says Swift, “ pro- 
mised he will settle it to-night, and so he will say a 
hundred nights.” We may depend upon it the m ini stry 
whose power will be lessened by the prince’s attention 
will not be too eager to get him to attend. 

So it is if the prince come young to the throne ; but 
the case is worse when he comes to it old or middle-a^ed 

O 

He is then unfit to work. He will then have spent the 
whole of youth and the first part of manhood in idleness, 
and it is unnatural to expect him to labour. A pleasure- 
loving lounger in middle life will not begin to work as 
George III worked, or as Prince Albert worked. The 
only fit material for a constitutional king is a prince who 
begins early to reign — who in his youth is superior to 
pleasure — who in his youth is willing to labour- — who 
has by nature a genius for discretion. Such kings are 
among God’s greatest gifts, but they are also among TTk 
rarest. 

An ordinary idle king on a constitutional throne will 
leave no mark on his time : he will do little good and as 
little harm; the royal form of cabinet government will 
work in his time pretty much as the unroyal The 
addition of a cypher will not matter though it take pre- 
cedence of the significant figures. But corruptio optima 
pessima, The most evil case of the royal form is far 
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worse than the most evil case of the unroyal, it is easy 
to imagine, upon a constitutional throne, an active and 
meddling fool who always acts when he should not, who 
never acts when he should, who warns his ministers 
against their judicious measures, who encourages them in 
their injudicious measures. It is easy to imagine that 
such a king should be the tool of others ; that favourites 
should guide him ; that mistresses should corrupt him ; 
that the atmosphere of a had court should be used to 
degrade free government. 

We have had an awful instance of the dangers of con- 
stitutional royalty. We have had the case of a meddling 
maniac. During great part of his life George III/s 
reason was half upset by every crisis. Throughout his 
life he had an obstinacy akin to that of insanity. He 
was an obstinate and an evil influence ; he could not be 
turned from what was inexpedient ; by the aid of his 
station he turned truer but weaker men from what was 
expedient. He gave an excellent moral example to his 
contemporaries, but he is an instance of those whose 
good dies with them, while their evil lives after them. 
He prolonged the American war, perhaps he caused the 
American war, so we inherit the vestiges of an American 
hatred ; he forbad Mr. Pitt’s wise plans, so we inherit an 
Irish difficulty. He would not let us do right in time, so 
now our attempts at right are out of time and fruitless. 
Constitutional royalty under an active and half-insane 
king is one of the worst of governments. There is in it 
a secret power which is always eager, which is generally 
obstinate, which is often wrong, which rules ministers 
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my last essay 1 showed that it was possible for a con- 
stitutional monarch to be, when occasion served, of first- 
rate use both at the outset and during the continuance of 
an administration ; but that in matter of fact if was not ' 
likely that he would be useful The requisite ideas* 
habits, and faculties, far surpass the usual competence 
of an average man, educated in the common manner of 
sovereigns. The same arguments are entirely applicable 
at the close of an administration. But at that conjunc- 
ture the Wo most singular prerogatives of an English 
king — the power of creating new peers and the power of 
dissolving the Commons — come into play ; and we cannot 
duly criticise the use or misuse of these powers till we 
know what the peers are and what the House of Com- 
mons is. 

The use of the House of Lords or, rather, of the 
Lords, in its dignified capacity — is very great. It does 
not attract so much reverence as the Queen, but it at- 
tracts very much. The office of an order of nobility is to 
impose on the common people — not necessarily to impose 
on them what is untrue, 'yet less what is hurtful; but 
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what we are if we do anything better), we shall of neces- 
sity respect and admire those who play successfully, and 
a little despise those who play unsuccessfully. Whether 
this feeling be right or wrong, it is useless to discuss; to 
a certain degree, it is involuntary ; it is not for mortals 
to settle whether we will have it or not 
for us that, within moderate limits, we must have it. But 
the admiration of wealth in many countries goes far 
beyond this ; it ceases to regard in any degree tne skill 
of acquisition; it respects wealth in the hands of the 
inheritor just as much as in the hands of the maker ; it 
is a simple envy and love of a heap of gold as a heap of 
gold. From this our aristocracy preserves us. There is 
no country where a f£ poor devil of a millionnaire is so ill 
off as in England.” The experiment tl xeil ery d 

and every day it is proved that money alone— money 
i pwr et simple — ■will not buy “ London Society. Money 
is kept down, and, so to say, cowed by the predominant 

authority of a different power. 

But it may he said that this is no gain ; that worship 
for worship, the worship of money is as good as the 
worship of rank. Even granting that it were so, it is a 
great gain to society to have two idols ' m tne competi- 
tion of idolatries the true worship gets a chance. But it 
is not true that the reverence for rank — at least, for Here- 
ditary rank — is as base as the reverence for money. As 
the world has gone, manner has been half-hereditary in 
certain castes, and mariner is one of the fine arts. It is 
the style of society ; it is in the daily-spoken intercourse 
of human beings what the art of literary expression is 
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its adult form. Take the times of Sir it. Walpole. He 
was Prime Minister because he managed the House of 
Commons ; he was turned out because he was beaten on 
an election petition in that House ; he ruled England 
because he ruled that House. Yet the nobility were then 
the governing power in England. In many districts the 
word of some lord was law. The fC wicked Lord Lowther/ 5 
as he was called, left a name of terror in Westmoreland 
during the memory of men now living. A great part of 
the borough members and a great part of the country 
members were their nominees ; an obedient, unquestioning 

j f 

deference was paid them. As individuals the peers were 
the greatest people ; as a House the collected peers were 
but the second House. 

Several causes contributed to create this anomaly, but 
the main cause was a natural one. The House of Peers 
has never been a House where the most important peers 
were most important. It could not he so. The qualities 
which fit a man for marked eminence, in a deliberative 
assembly* are not hereditary, and are not coupled with 
great estates. In the nation, in the provinces, in his own 
province, a Duke of Devonshire, or a Duke of Bedford, 
was a much greater man than Lord Thurlow. They had 
great estates, many boroughs, innumerable retainers, 
followings like a court. Lord Thurlow had no boroughs, no 
retainers ; he lived on his salary. Till the House of Lords 
met, the*- dukes were not only the greatest, but immea- 
surably the greatest. But as soon as the House met, Lord 
Thurlow became the greatest. He could speak, and the 
others could not speak. He could transact business in hall 
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gieatest social importance, did not care for their own 
House, or like it, but gained great part of their political 

power by a hidden but potent influence in the competing 

House. 


When we cease to look at the House of Lords under 
its dignified aspect, and come to regard it under its 
strictly useful aspect, we find the literary theory of the 
English Constitution wholly wrong, as usual This theory 
says that the House of Lords is a co-ordinate estate of 
the realm, of equal rank with the House of Commons ; 
that it is the aristocratic branch, just as the Commons is 
the popular branch; and that by the principle of our 
Constitution the aristocratic branch has equal authority 
with the popular branch. So utterly false is this doctrine 
that it is a remarkable peculiarity, a capital excellence of 
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separate 


doctrine has to me no self-evidence, and it is assumed, 
but not proved. The State of Delaware is not equal in 
power or influence to the State of New York, and you 
cannot make it so by giving it an equal veto in an Upper 
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was as unwilling to concur with the House of Commons 
as the Upper Chamber at Victoria to concur with the 
Lower Chamber. But it did concur. The Crown has 
the authority to create new peers ; and the king of the 
day had promised the ministry of the day to create them. 
The House of Lords did not like the precedent, and they 
passed the Bill. The power was not used, hut its existence 
was as useful as its energy. J ust as the knowledge that 
his men can strike makes a master yield in order that 
they may not strike, so the knowledge that their House 
could be swamped at the will of the king — at the will of 
the people — made the Lords yield to the people. 

From the Reform Act the function of the House of 
Lords has been altered in English History. Before that 
Act it was, if not a directing Chamber, at least a Chamber 
of Directors. The leading nobles, who had most influence 
in the Commons, and swayed the Commons, sat there. 
Aristocratic influence was so powerful in the House of 
Commons, that there never was any serious breach of 
unity. When the Houses quarrelled, it was as in the 
great Aylesbury case, about their respective privileges, 
and not about the national policy. The influence of the 
nobility was then so potent, that it was not necessary to 
exert it. The English Constitution, though then on this 
point very different from what it now is, did not even 
then contain the blunder of the Victorian or of the Swiss 
Constitution. It had not two Houses of distinct origin ; 
it had two Houses of common origin — two Houses in 
which the predominant element was the same. The 
danger of discordance was obviated by a latent unity. 
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Since the Reform Act the House of Lords has become 
a revising and suspending House. It can alter Bills ; it 
can reject Bills on which the House of Commons is not 
yet thoroughly in earnest — upon which the nation is not 
yet determined. Their veto is a sort of hypothetical 
veto. They say, We reject your Bill for this once or 
these twice, or even these thrice : but if you keep on 
sending it up, at last we won’t reject it. The House has 
ceased to he one of latent directors, and has become one 
of temporary rejectors and palpable alterers. 

It is the sole claim of the Duke of Wellington to the 
name of a statesman, that he presided over this change. 
He wished to guide the Lords to their true position, and 
he did guide them. In 1846, in the crisis of the Corn- 
Law struggle, and when it was a question whether the 
House of Lords should resist or yield, he wrote a very 
curious letter to the late Lord Derby 

* f For many years, indeed from the year 1830, when I 
retired from office, I have endeavoured to manage the 
House of Lords upon the principle on which I conceive 
that the institution exists in the Constitution of the 
country, that of Conservatism. I have invariably objected 
to all violent and extreme measures, which is not exactly 
the mode of acquiring influence in a political party in 
England, particularly one in opposition to Government. 

I have invariably supported Government in Parliament 
upon important occasions, and have always exercised my 
personal influence to prevent the mischief of anythin** 
like a difference or division between the two Houses — 
of which there are some remarkable instances, to which I 
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of December the Queen wrote to me the letter of which 


I enclose the copy, and the copy of my answer of the 
same date ; of which it appears that you have never seen 
copies, although I communicated them immediately to Sir 
Robert Peel. It was impossible for me to act otherwise 
than is indicated in my letter to the Queen. I am the 
servant of the Crown and people. ' I have been paid and 
rewarded, and I consider myself retained; and that I 
cant do otherwise than serve as required, when I ean do 
so without dishonour, that is to say, as long as I have 
health and strength to enable me to serve. But it is 
obvious, that there is, and there must be, an end of all 
connection and counsel between party and me. I mio-ht 
with consistency, and some may think that I ouo-ht & to 

W* , d “ 1 “! d *° belon « S>r Bobert Peel's Cabinet on 
the nwhi of the 20th of December. But my opinion is. 
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that if I had, Sir Robert PeePs Government would not 
have been framed ; that we should have had — — and — — 
in office next morning. 

“ But, at all events, it is quite obvious that when that 
arrangement comes, which sooner or later must come, 
there will be an end to all influence on my part over the 
Conservative party, if I should be so indiscreet as to 
attempt to exercise any. You will see, therefore, that 
the stage is quite clear for you, and that you need not 
apprehend the consequences of differing in opinion from 
me when you will enter upon it; as in truth I have, by 
my letter to the Queen of the 12th of December, put an 
end to the connection between the party and me, when 
the party will be in opposition to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

“My opinion is, that the great object of all is that 
you should assume the station, and exercise the influence, 
which I have so long exercised in the House of Lords. 
The question is, how is that object to be attained ? By 
guiding their opinion and decision, or by following it 1 
You will see that I have endeavoured to guide their 
opinion, and have succeeded upon some most remarkable 
occasions. But it has been by a good deal of management. 

“ Upon the important occasion and question now 
before the House, I propose to endeavour to induce them 
to avoid to involve the country in the additional diffi- 
culties of a difference of opinion, possibly a dispute be- 
tween the Houses, on a question in the decision of which 
it has been frequently asserted that their lordships had a 
personal interest ; which assertion, however false as 
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Proprietors of land in general I am aware 
but I don’t despair of carrying the Bill 
"ion must be the best judge of the course which 
glit to take, and of the course most likely to con- 
ciliate tne confidence of the House of Lords. My opinion 

“■ “ should ad™ the House to vote that which 
would tend most to public order, and would be most 
beneficial to the immediate interests of the country.” 

Tnis is tne mode in which the House of Lords came 
to be what it now is, a chamber with (in most cases) a 
veto of delay with (in most cases) a power of revision, 
but with no other rights or powers. The question we 

have to answer is, “ The Htfuse of Lords being such, 
what is the use of the Lords ? ” 

The common notion evidently fails, that it is a bul- 
warii against imminent revolution. As the Duke’s 

eU * r m ever y Une winces, the wisest members, the 
S-dmg members of the House, know that the House 
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every minority chamber, so to speak, feels weak and 
helpless when the nation is excited. In a time of revo- 
lution there are but two powers, the sword and the 
people. The executive commands the sword ; the great 
lesson which the First Napoleon taught the Parisian 
populace — the contribution he made to the theory of 
revolutions at the 18th Brumaire — is now well known. 
Any strong soldier at the head of the army can. use the 
army. But a second chamber cannot use it. It is a 
pacific assembly composed of timid peers, aged lawyers, 
or, as abroad, clever litterateurs. Such a body has no 
force to put down the nation, and if the nation will have 
it do something it must do it. 

The very nature, too, as has been seen, of the Lords 
in the English Constitution, shows that it cannot stop 
revolution. The constitution contains an exceptional 
provision to prevent it stopping it. The executive, the 
appointee of the popular chamber and the nation, can 
make new peers, and so create a majority in the peers; 
it can say to the Lords, “Use the powers of your House 
as we like, or you shall not use them at all. We will 
find others to use them ; your virtue shall go out of you 
if it is not used as we like, and stopped when we please/’ 
An assembly under such a threat cannot arrest, and could 
not be intended to arrest, a determined and insisting 
executive. 

In fact the House of Lords, as a House, is not a bul- 
wark that will keep out revolution, but an index that 
revolution is unlikely. Besting as it does upon old 
deference, and inveterate homage, it shows that the spasm 
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worst of all lives — a life of distracting routine. It lias 
an amount of business brought before it such as no 
similar assembly ever has bad. The British empire is a 
miscellaneous aggregate, and each bit of the aggregate 
brings its bit of business to the House of Commons. It is 

o 

India one day and Jamaica the next ; then again China, 
an d then Sleswig-Holstein. Our legislation touches on 
all subjects, because our country contains all ingredients. 
The mere questions which are asked of the ministers run 
over half human affairs ; the Private Bill Acts, the mere 
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and the few invaluable members who sit and think, pre- 
serves some sort of unity. But the result is very im- 
perfect. The best test of a machine is the work it turns 
out. Let any one who knows what legal documents 
ought to be, read first a will he has just been making 
and then an Act -of Parliament; he will certainly say, 
"I would have dismissed my attorney if he had done 
my business as the legislature has done the nations 
business.” While the House of Commons is what it is, 
a good revising, regulating, and retarding House would 
be a benefit of great magnitude. 

But is the House of Lords such a chamber 1 Does it 


do this work ? This is almost an undiscussed question. 
The House of Lords, for thirty years at least, has been in 
popular discussion 'an accepted matter. Popular passion 
has not crossed the path, and no vivid imagination has 

been excited to clear the matter up. 

The House of Lords has the greatest merit which such 

a chamber can have ; it is possible. It is incredibly diffi- 
cult to get a revising assembly, because it is difficult to 
find a class of respected revisers. A federal senate, a 
second House, which represents State Unity, has this 
advantage ; it embodies a feeling at the root of society 
—a feeling which is older than complicated politics, 
which is stronger a thousand times over than com- 
mon political feelings — the local feeling. “My shirt, 
said the Swiss state-right patriot, * is dearer to me than 
my coat” Every State in the American Union would 
feel that disrespect to the Senate was disrespect to itself. 
Accordingly, the Senate is respected ; whatever may be 
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haps, of that impetus than the middle classes. Society is 

id 

too correct and dull to be an occupation, as in other times 
and ages it has been. The aristocracy live in the fear 
of the middle classes — of the grocer and the merchant. 
They dare not frame a society of enjoyment as the French 
aristocracy once formed it. Politics are the only occupa- 
tion a peer has worth the name. He may pursue them 
undistractedly. The House of Lords, besides inde- 
pendence to revise judicially and position to revise 
effectually, has leisure to revise intellectually. 

These are great merits : and, considering how difficult 
it is to get a good second chamber, and how much with 
our present first chamber we need a second, we may well 
be thankful for them. But we must not permit them to 
blind our eyes. Those merits of the Lords have faults 
close beside them which go far to make them useless. 
With its wealth, its place, and its leisure, the House of 
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But, with this exception, an aristocracy is necessarily 
inferior in business to the classes nearer business ; and it 
is not, therefore, a suitable class, if we had our choice of 
classes, out of which to frame a chamber for revising 
matters of business. It is indeed a singular examnle how 

o ii. 

natural business is to the English race, that the House of 


Lords works as well as it does. The common appearance 
of the “ whole House” is a jest — a dangerous anomaly, 
which Mr. Bright will sometimes use ; but a great deal of 

substantial work is done in <c Committees,” and often very 

■* 


well done. The great majority of the Peers do none of 
their appointed work, and could do none of it ; but a 
minority — a minority never so large and never so earnest 
as in this age — do it, and do it wo 




examines the matter without prejudice, can say that the 
work is done perfectly. In a country so rich in 
England, far more intellectual power can be, 
to be, applied to the revision of our laws. 

And not only does the House of Lords do 
imperfectly, but often, at least, it does it timid! 
only a section of the nation, it is afraid of the nation. 
Having been used for years and years, on 
matters to act contrary to its own judgment, it 
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knows when to act on that judgment. The depressing 
languor with which it damps an earnest young Peer is at 
"times ridiculous. s< When the Corn Laws are gone, and 
the rotten boroughs, why tease about Clause IX. in the 
Bill to regulate Cotton Factories ? ” is the latent thought 
of many Peers. A word from the Leaders, from “ the 
Duke” or Lord Derby, or Lord Lyndhurst, will rouse on 
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plans for so doing, which I may discuss a little in speak- 
ing of the House of Commons. But so much is evident : 
the House of Lords, for its own members, attains this 
object; it gives them a voice, it gives them what no 
competing plan does give them — _ position . The leisured 
members of the Cabinet speak in the Lords with 
authority and power. They are not administrators with 
a right to speech — clerks (as is sometimes suggested) 
brought down to lecture a House, hut not to vote in it ; 
but they are the equals of those they speak to; they 
speak as they like, and reply as they choose; they 
address the House, not with the “ bated breath ” of sub- 
ordinates, but with the force and dignity of sure rank. 
Life-peers would enable us to use this faculty of our 
Constitution more freely and more variously. It would 
give us a larger command of able leisure ; it would im- 
prove the Lords as a political pulpit, for it would enlarge 
the list of its select preachers. 

The danger of the House of Commons is, perhaps, 
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that it will be reformed too rashly; the danger of the 
House of Lords certainly is, that it may never be 
reformed. Nobody asks that it should be so ; it is 
quite safe against rough destruction, but it is not safe 
against inward decay. It may lose its veto as tne 
Crown has lost its veto. If most of its members 


neglect their duties, if all its members continue to 
be of one class, and that not quite the best ; if its doors 


are shut against genius that cannot found a famil; 
ability which has not five thousand a year, its 
will be less year by year, and at last be gone, as so 
king ly power is gone — no one knows how. Its 
is not in assassination, but atrophy ; not abolition, 
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The dignified aspect of the House of Commons is alto- 
gether secondary to its efficient use. It is dignified i in 
a government in which the most prominent parts are 
good because they are very stately, any prominent part, 
to be good at all, must be somewhat stately . The human 
imagination exacts keeping in government as much as in 
art ; it will not be at all influenced by institutions which 
do not match with those by which it is principally in- 
fluenced, The House of Commons needs to be impressive, 
and impressive it is : but its use resides not in its 
appearance, but in its reality. Its office is not to win 
power by awing mankind, but to use power in governing 
mankind. 

The main function of the House of Commons is one 
which we know quite well, though our common constitu- 
tional speech does not recognise it. The House of Com- 
mons is an electoral chamber; it is the assembly which 
chooses our president. Washington and his fellow- 

* I reprint this chapter substantially as it was first written. It is too 
goon, as I have explained in the introduction, to say what changes the 
late Be form Act will make in the House of Commons. 




an opposite statesman whom it at first rejected, 
in such cases there is a tacit reference to 
opinion ; hut certainly also there is much free will in 
judgment of the Commons. The House 
it thinks in the end the nation will follow ; 
its chance of the nation following or not 
assumes the initiative, and acts upon its discretion or ii 
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caprice. 

When the American nation has chosen its President, 
its virtue goes out of it, and out of the Transmissive Col- 
lege through which it chooses. But because the House 
of Commons has the power of dismissal in addition to 
the power of election, its relations to the Pi emier aie 
incessant. They guide him and ne leads i-iiem. He is 
to them what they are to the nation He only goes 
where he believes they will go after him. But he has to 
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all Englishmen to he perhaps a false and pernicious 
opinion, but at any rate possible— an opinion within the 
intellectual sphere, an opinion to be reckoned with. And 
it is an immense achievement. Practical diplomatists say 


that a free government is harder to deal with than a 
despotic government ; you may be able to get the despot 
to hear the other side ; his ministers, men of trained 


intelligence, will be sure to know what makes against 
them ; and they may tell him. But a free nation never 
hears any- side save its. own. The newspapers only re- 
peat the Bide their purchasers like : the favourable argu- 
ments are set out, elaborated, illustrated; the adverse 


arguments maimed, misstated, confused. The worst 
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certain cheer in the House of Commons make a general 
panegyric on economy ; if yon -want to invite a sure 
defeat, propose a particular saving.” The process is 
simple. Every expenditure of public money has some 
apparent public object ; those who wish to spend the 
money expatiate on that object; they say, <f What is 
50,000?. to this great country? Is this a time for 
cheeseparing objection ? Our industry was never so 
productive ; our resources never so immense. What is 
50,000?. in comparison with this great national interest?" 
The members who are for the expenditure always come 
down ; perhaps a constituent or a friend who will profit 
by the outlay, or is keen on the object, has asked them 
to attend ; at any rate, there is a popular vote to be 
given, on which the newspapers — always philanthropic, 
and sometimes talked over — will be sure to make en- 
commas. The members against the expenditure rarely 
come down of themselves; why should they become 
unpopular without reason ? The object seems decent : 
many of its advocates are certainly sincere: a hostile vote 
will make enemies, and be censured by the journals. If 
there were not some check, the “ peoples house" would 

soon outrun the people's money. 

That check is the responsibility of the Oaoinet tor the 
national finance. If any one could propose a tax, they 
might let the 'House spend it as it would, and wash their 
hands of the matter ; but now, for whatever expenditure 
is -sanctioned — even when it is sanctioned against the 
mini stry* s wish — the ministry must find the money. 
' Accordingly, they have the strongest motive to oppose- 
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there is much to be said for several courses, where never- 
theless one course must be determinedly chosen and 
fixedly adhered to. They like to hear arguments suited 
to this intellectual haze. So far from caution or hesita- 
tion in the statement of the argument striking them as 
an indication of imbecility, it seems to them a sign of 
practicality. They got rich themselves by transactions 
of which they could not have stated the argumentative 
ground— and all they ask for is a distinct though moderate 
conclusion, that they can repeat when asked ; something 
which they feel not to be abstract argument, but abstract 
argument diluted and dissolved in real life. There seem 
to me,” an impatient young man once said, “ to be no 
stay in Peel’s arguments.” And that was why Sir Robert 
Peel was the best leader of the Commons in our time ; we 
like to have the rigidity taken out of an argument, and 

the substance left. 

Nor indeed, under our system of government, are the 
leaders themselves of the House oi Co mm ons, for the most 
part, eager to carry party conclusions too far. They 
are in contact with reality. An Opposition, on coming 
into power, is often like a speculative merchant whose 
bills become due. Ministers have to make good their 
promises, and they find a difficulty in so doing. They 
have said the state of things is so and so, and if you 
give us the power we will do thus and thus. But when 
they come to handle the official documents, to converse 
with the permanent under-secretary— familiar with dis- 
agreeable facts, and though in manner most respectful, 
yet most imperturbable in opinion — very soon doubts in 



merchant asivs ms debtor, “ uoula you not t&Ke a dim i 
four months ? ” so the new minister says to the permanei 
under-secretary, " Could you not suggest a middle course 
I am of course not bound by mere sentences used in d 
bate ; I have never been accused of letting a false ambiiic 
of consistency warp my conduct ; but,” etc., etc. And tl 
end always is that a middle course is devised which loo* 
as much as possible like what was suggested in oppositio 
but which is as much as nossible what natent facts — fac 
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eneies may not let it alone. But if they do not, all the 
checks which have been enumerated upon the evils of a 
party organisation would be futile. The feeiing of a 
constituency is the feeling of a dominant party, and that 
feeling is elicited, stimulated, sometimes even manufac- 
tured by the local political agent. Such an opmion coulct 
not be moderate; could not be subject to effectual dis- 
cussion ; could not be in close contact with pressing facts ; 
could not be framed under a chastening sense of near 
responsibility ; could not be formed as those form their 
opinions who have to act upon them. Constituency 
government is the precise opposite of parliamentary 
government. It is the government of immoderate per- 
sons far from the scene of action, instead of the govern- 
ment of moderate persons close to the scene of action , it 
is the judgment of persons judging in the last resort ana 
without a penalty, in lieu of persons judging in fear or a 
dissolution, and ever conscious that they are subject to 

a n appeal 

Most persons would admit these conditions of parlia- 
mentary government when they read them, hut two at 
least of the most prominent ideas in the puolic mind cw.e 
inconsistent with them. The scheme to which the argu- 
ments of our demagogues distinctly tend, and the scheme 
to which the predilections of some most eminent philo- 
sophers cleave, are both so. They would not only make 
parliamentary government work ill, but they would pre- 
vent its working at all ; they would not render it bad, 

for they "would make it impossible* 

The first of these h the ultra-democratic theory. This 
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A g ain, this plan gets rid of all our .difficulties as to the 
size of constituencies. It is said to be unreasonable that 
LiYerpool should return only the same number of members 
as King’s Lynn or Lyme Regis ; but upon the voluntary 
plan, Liverpool could come down to King’s Lynn. The 
Liberal minority in King’s Lynn could communicate 
with the Liberal minority in Liverpool, and. make up 
1000; and so everywhere. The numoers of popular 
places would gain what is called their legitimate advan- 
tage; they would, when constituencies are voluntarily 
made, be able to make, and be willi n g to make the 
greatest number of constituencies. 

Again, the a dmir ers of a great man could make a 
worthy constituency for him. As it is, Mr. Mill was 
returned by the electors of Westminster ; and they have 
never, since they had members, done themselves so great 
an honour. But what did the electors of Westminster 
know of .Mr. Mill ? What fraction of his mind could be 
imagined by any percentage of their minds ? A great 
deal of Ms genius most of them would not like. They 
meant to do homage to mental ability, but it was the 
'■worship of an unknown God — if ever there was such a 
thing in this world. But upon the voluntary plan, one 
thousand out of the many thousand students of Mr. Mill's 
book could have made an appreciating constituency for 
him, 

1 could reckon other advantages, but I have to object 
to the scheme, not to recommend it. What are the counter- 
weights which overpower these merits ? I reply that the 
voluntary composition of constituencies appears to " me 
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The evident result of this organisation would be the 
return of party men mainly. The member-makers would 

look, not for independence, but for subservience and 

they could hardly be blamed for so doing. They are 
agents for the Libeial party ; and., as such, they should 
be guided by what tney taire to be the wishes of their 
principal. The mass of the Liberal party wishes measure 
.A., measure B, measure 0. The managers of the regis- 
tration — the skilled manipulators — are busy men. Thev 
would say, Sir, here is our card 5 if you want to get into 
Parliament on our side, you must go for that card • it 


was drawn up by Mr. Lloyd ; he used to be en<m£ted on 
railways, but since they passed this new vot ing plan, we 
get Mm to attend to us ; it is a sound card ; stick to that 
and you will be right.” Upon this (in theory) voluntary 
plan, you would get together a set of members bound 
hard and fast with party bands and fetters, infinitely 
tighter than any members now. 

Whoever hopes anything from desultory popular action 
atched against systematised popular aetion, should eon- 
bhe way in which the American President is chosen 
lan was that the citizens at large should vote for 
salesman they liked best. But no one does anything 
me sort. They vote for the ticket made by “the 
cus,” and the caucus is a sort of representative meet- 
ing wMch sits voting and voting till they have cut out 
all the known men against whom much is to be said 
and agreed on some unknown man against whom there 
is nothing known, and therefore nothing to be alleged. 
Caucuses, or their equiyalent, would be far worse here in 
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rules it, while ninety-nine ministers in the h ondreti are 
ruled by it, so here one noted man would rule ins electors, 
but the electors- would rule all. the others. 
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Parliament such machinations would be powerless ; 
a member elected for seven years might Uely tae remon- 
strances of an earnest constituency, or the imprecations 
of the latent manipulators. But after the voluntary 
composition of constituencies, there would soon be but 
short-lived Parliaments. Earnest constituencies 
exact frequent elections; they would not nxe 
their virtue for a long period; it would anger them to see 
it used contrary to their wishes, ax 
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two ol the conditions which, as we have seen, are essi 
to the bare possibility of parliamentary government. The 
same objections, as is inevitable, adhere to that principle 
nnder its more complicated forms. It is in vain to pile 
detail on detail when the objection is one of first prin- 
eipla If the above reasoning be sound, compulsory 
constituencies are necessary, voluntary constituencies 
destructive ; the optional transferability of votes is not a 
salutary aid, but a ruinous innovation. 

I have dwelt upon the proposal of Mr. Hare and upon 
the ultra-democratic proposal, not only because of the 
high intellectual interest of the former and the possible 
practical interest of the latter, but because they tend to 
bring into relief two at least of the necessary conditions 
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than its numerical value. We may in these happy nations 
weigh votes as well as count them, though in less favoured 
countries we can count only. . But in free nations* the 
votes so weighed or so counted must decide. A perfect 
free government is one which decides perfectly according 
to those votes ; an imperfect* one which so decides imper- 
fectly ; a bad, one which does not so decide at all. Public 
opinion is the test of this polity ; the best opinion which 
with its existing habits of deference* the nation will 
accept : if the free government goes by that opinion* it is 
a good government of its species ; if it contravenes that 
opinion* it is a bad one. 

Tried by this rule the House of Commons does its 
appointing business well. It chooses rulers as we wish 
rulers to he chosen. If it did not* in a speaking and 
wilting age we should soon know. I have heard a 
great Liberal statesman say, “ The time was coming 
when we must advertise for a grievance. * What a 
good grievance it would be were the ministry appointed 
and retained by the Parliament a ministry detested by 
the nation. An anti-president government league would 
be ins tantly created* and it* would be more instantly 
powerful and more instantly successful tnan the Anti- 
Oom-Law League. 

It has, indeed* been objected that the choosing business 
of Parliament is done ill* because it does not choose strong 
governments. And it is certain that when public opinion 
does not definitely decide upon a marked policy, and when 
in consequence parties in the Parliament are nearly even* 

* This was said in 1858. 
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the exceptions before named) possess the common sort of 
moderation essential to the possibility of parliamentary 
government, but also that exact gradation, that precise 
species of moderation, most agreeable to the nation at 
large. Not only does the nation endure a parliamentary 
government, which it would not do if Parliament were 
immoderate, but it likes parliamentary government. A 
sense of satisfaction permeates the country because most 
of the country feels it has got the precise thing that 
suits it. 


The exceptions are two. First. That Parliament leans 
too much to the opinions of the landed interest. The 
Cattle Plague Act is a conspicuous instance of this defect. 
The details of that Bill may be good or bad, and its policy 













know one another s family name irom boyhood ; form a 
society ; are the same kind of men ; marry the same kind 
of ■women. The merchants and manufacturers in Parlia- 
ment are a motley race — one educated here, another there, 
a third not educated at all; some are of the second gene- 
ration of traders, who consider self-made men intruders 
upon an hereditary place; others are self-made, and 
regard the men of inherited wealth, which they did not 
make and do not augment, as "beings of neither mind nor 
place, inferior to themselves because they have no brains, 
and inferior to Lords because they have no rank. Traders 
have no bond of union, no habits of intercourse ; their 
wives, if they care for society, want to see not the wives 
of other such men, but “ better people,” as they say — the 
wives of men certainly with land, and, if Heaven help, 
with the titles. Men who studv the structure of Parlia- 
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whether it thinks wisely or unwisely, that same some- 
thing, wise or unwise, will be thoroughly well said in 
Parliament. The lyrical function of Parliament, if I may 
use such a phrase, is well done ; it pours out in charac- 
teristic words the characteristic heart of the nation. And 
it can do little more useful. Now that free government 
is in Europe so rare and in America so distant, the 
opinion, even the incomplete, erroneous, rapid opinion of 
the free English people is invaluable. It may be very 
wrong, but it is sure to be unique ; and if it is right it is 
sure to contain matter of great magnitude, for it is only 
a first-class matter in distant things which a free people 
ever sees or learns. The English people must miss a 
thousand minutiae that continental bureaucracies know 


even too well ; but if they see a cardinal truth which 
those bureaucracies miss, that cardinal truth may greatly 
help the world 
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tlie toleration of everything, but the examination 

everything. It is by examining very bare, very dull, 

very unpromising things, that modern science lias come 

to be what it is. There is a storv of a great chemist who 

said he owed half Ms fame to his habit of examining 

© 

after Ms experiments, what was going to be thrown 
away : everybody knew the result of the experiment 
itself, but in the refuse matter there were manv little 
facts and unknown changes, which 
eoveries of a famous life to a person 
for them. So with the special notions of neglected 
classes. They may contain elements of truth which, 
though small, are the very elernen is which we now 
require, because we already know all the rest. 

This doctrine was well known to our ancestors. They 

laboured to stive a character to the various constituencies, 
© 

or to many of them. They wished that the shipping 
trade, the wool trade, the linen trade, should each have 
their spokesman ; that the unsectional Parliament should 
know' what each section in the nation 
gave the national decision. This is the true reas 
a dmi tting the working classes to a share in the repre- 
sentation, at least as far as the composition of Parliament 
is to be improved by that admission. A great many ideas, 
a great many feelings have gathered among the town 
artisans— a peculiar intellectual life has sprung up among 
them. They believe that they have interests wnieh are 
: misconceived or neglected ; that they know something 
which others do not know ; that the tkougl 
meni are not as their thoughts. They ought to be all 
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to try to convince Parliament ; their notions ought to be 
stated as those of other classes are stated ; their advocates 
should be heard as other people's advocates are heard. 
Before the Beform Bill, there was a recognised machinery 
for that purpose. The member for Westminster, and 
other members, were elected by universal suffrage (or 
what was in substance such) ; those members did, in their 
day, state what were the grievances and ideas — or were 
thought to be the grievances and ideas — of the working 
classes. It was the single, unbending franchise introduced 
in 1832 that has caused this difficulty, as it has others. 

Until such a change is made the House of Commons 
will be defective, just as the House of Lords was defective. 
It will not look right. As long as the Lords do not come 
to their own House, we may prove on paper that it is a 
good revising chamber, but it will be difficult to make 
the literary argument felt. Just so, as long as a great 
class, congregated in political localities, and known to 
have political thoughts and wishes, is without notorious 
and palpable advocates in Parliament, we may prove on 
paper that our representation is adequate, bub the world 
will not believe it. There is a saying in the eighteenth 
century, that in politics, “ gross appearances are great 
realities." It is in vain to demonstrate that the working 
classes have no grievances ; that the middle classes have 
done all that is, possible for them, and so on with a crowd 
of arguments which I need not repeat, for the newspapers 
keep them in type, and we can say them by heart. But 
» long as the “gross appearance ” is that there are no 
evident, incessant representatives to speak the wants of 
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There is one error as to the English Constitution which 
crops up periodically. Circumstances which often, though 
irregularly, occur naturally suggests that error, and as 
surely as they happen it revives. The relation of Parlia- 
ment, and especially of the House of Commons, to the 
Executive Government is the specific peculiarity of our 
constitution, and an event which frequently happens 
much puzzles some people as to it. 

That event is a change of ministry. AH' our adminis- 
trators go out together. The whole executive govern- 
ment changes — at least, all the heads of it change in a 
"body, and at every such change some speculators are sure 
to exclaim that such a habit is ioolish. They say, a Ho 
doubt Mr. Gladstone and Lord Russell may have been 
wrong about Reform ; no doubt Mi*. Gladstone may have 
been cross in the House of Commons j hut why should 
either or both of these events change all the heads of all 
our practical departments ? What could be more absurd 
than what happened in 1858 ? Lord Palmerston was for 
once in his life over-buoyant ; he gave , rude answers to 
stupid inquiries ; lie brought into the Cabinet a noble man 
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him, "The House is uneasy. A good many n 
shaky. A. JB. said yesterday he had been c 
through the dirt four nights following. Indeed I j 
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upon that the Prime Minister rises and says, “ Th 
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one from absurd whims. There is no security that an 
hereditary king will be competent to choose a good chief 
minister; and thousands of such kings have chosen 
millions of bad ministers. 

By the Dictatorial, or Revolutionary, sort of govern- 
ment, I mean that very important sort in which the 
sovereign — the absolute sovereign — -is selected by in- 
surrection. Xn theory, one would certainly have hoped 
that by this time such a crude elective machinery would 
have been reduced to a secondary part. But, in fact, the 
greatest nation (or, perhaps, after the exploits of Bismarck, 

X should say one of the two greatest nations of the Conti- 
nent} vacillates between the Revolutionary and the Par- 
liamentary, and now is governed under the Revolutionary 
form. France elects its ruler in the streets of Paris. 
Flatterers may suggest that the democratic empire will 
become hereditary, but close observers know that it can- 
not. The idea of the government is that the Emperor 
represents the people in capacity, in judgment, in instinct. 
But no family through generations can have sufficient, or 
half sufficient, mind to do so. The representative despot 
must be chosen by fighting, as Napoleon I. and Napoleon 
XIX. were chosen. And such a government is likely, 
whatever be its other defects, to have a far better and 
abler administration than any other government. The 
head of the government must be a man of the most con- 
summate ability. Me cannot keep his place, he can hardly 
keep his life, unless he is. He is sure to be active, 
because he knows that his power, and perhaps his head, 
may be lost if he be negligent The whole frame of his 
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ments, is not celebrated through the world for adminis- 
trative efficiency ? It is noted for many things, why is 
it not noted for that ? Why, according to popular belief 
is it rather characterised by the very contrary ? 

One great reason of the diffused impression is, that 
the English Government 'attempts so much. Our 
military system is that which is , most attacKed. Ob- 
jectors say we spend much more on our army than the 
exeat militarv monarchies, and yet with an inferior result. 
But, then, what we attempt is incalculably more difficult. 
The continental monarchies have only to defend compact 
European territories by the many soldiers whom they 
force to fight ; the English try to defend without any 
compulsion— only by such soldiers as they persuade to 
serve — territories far surpassing all Europe in magnitude, 
and situated all over the habitable globe. Our Horse 
Guards and War Office may not be at all perfect — I believe 
they are not : but if they had sufficient recruits selected 
by force of law— if they had, as in Prussia, the absolute 
command of each man’s time for a few yearn, and the 
rivht to call him out afterwards when they liked, we 
should be much surprised at the sudden ease and quick- 
■ ness with which they did things. I have no doubt too 
that any accomplished soldier of the Continent would 
reject as impossible what we after a fashion effect. He 
would not attempt to defend a vast scattered empire, 
with many islands, a long frontier line m every continent, 
and a very tempting bit of plunder at the centre, by mere 
\ volunteer recruits, who mostly come from the worst class 
of the people — whom the Great Duke called the u scum 
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■>i the earth/* — who come in uncertain numbers year by 
year — who by some political accident may not come in 
adequate numbers, or at all, in the year we need them 
most. Our War Office attempts what foreign War Offices 
(perhaps rightly) would not try at; their officers have 
means of incalculable force denied to ours, though ours is 
set to harder tasks. 

Again, the English navy undertakes to defend & line 
of coast and a set of dependencies far surpassing those of 
any continental power. And the extent of our operations 
is a singular difficulty just now. It requires us to keep 
a large stock of ships and arms. But on the other hand, 
there are most important reasons why we should not keep 
much. The naval art and the military art are both in 
a state of transition ; the last discovery of to-day is out 
of date, and superseded by an antagonistic discovery to- 
morrow. Any large accumulation of vessels or guns is 
sure to contain much that will be useless, unfitting, ante- 
diluvian, when it comes to be tried. There are two cries 
against the Admiralty which go on side by side : one 
says, “ We have not ships enough, no "relief’ ships, no 
navy, to tell the truth ;” the other cry says, “We have 
all the wrong ships, all the wrong guns, and nothing but 
the wrong ; in their foolish constructive mania the 
Admiralty have been building when they ought to have 
been waiting; they have heaped a curious museum of 
exploded inventions, but they have given us nothing 
serviceable.” The two cries for opposite policies go on 
together, and blacken our Executive together, though 
each is . a defence of the Executive against the . other. 
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Again, the Home Department in England struggles 
with difficulties of -which abroad they have long got rid. 
We love independent local authorities/’ little centres 
of outlying authority. When the metropolitan executive 
most \tishes to act, it cannot act effectually because 
these lesser bodies hesitate, deliberate, or even disobey. 
But local independence has no necessary connection with 
Parliamentary government. The degree of local freedom 
desirable in a country varies according to many circum- 
stances, and a Parliamentary government may consist 
with any degree of it. We certainly ought not to debit 
Parliamentary government as a general and applicable 
polity with the particular vices of the guardians of the 
poor in England, though it is so debited every day. 

Again, as our administration has in England this 
peculiar difficulty, so on the other hand foreign competing 
administrations have a peculiar advantage. Abroad a 
man under Government is a superior being : he is higher 
.than the rest of the world; he is envied by almost all of 
it This gives the Government the easy pick of the elite 
of the nation. All clever people are eager to be under 
Government, and are hardly to be satisfied elsewhere. 

. But in England there is no such superiority, and the 
English have no such feeling. We do not respect a 
■^-Btamp-office clerk, or an exciseman’s assistant. A pursy 
grocer considers he is much above either. Our Govern** 
meni cannot buy for minor clerks the best ability of the 
nation in the cheap currency of pure honour, and no 
■ government is rich enough to buy very much of it in 
■money. Our mercantile opportunities allure away the 
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most ambitious minds. The foreign biiT&GAix arc filled 
witb. a selection from the ablest men of the nation, but 
only a very few of the best men approach the English 
offices. 

But these are neither the only nor even the principal 
reasons why our public administration is not so <*ood 
as, according to principle and to the unimpeded effects 
of Parliamentary government, it should be. There are 
two great causes at work, which in their consequences 
run out into many details, but which in their funda- 
mental nature may be briefly described. The first of 
these causes is our ignorance. No polity can get out 
of a nation more than there is in the nation. A. free 
government is essentially a government by persuasion ; 
and as are the people to be persuaded, and as are the 
persuaders, so will that government be. On many parts 
of our administration the effect of our extreme ignorance 
is at once plain. The foreign policy of England has for 
many years been, according to the judgment now in 
vogue, inconsequent, fruitless, casual; aiming at no 
distinct pre-imagined end, based on no steadily pre-eon- 
ceived principle. I have not room to discuss with how 
much or how little abatement this decisive censure 
should be accepted. However, I entirely concede that 
our recent foreign policy has been open to very grave 
and serious blame. But would it not have been a 
miracle if the English people, directing their own policy, 
and being what they are, had directed a good policy? 
Axe they not above all nations divided from the rest of 
the world, insular both in situation and in mind, both for 
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French Revolution bequeathed him. The originality 
once ascribed to his edifice was indeed untrue ; Toeque- 
ville and Lavergne have shown that he did but run up a 
conspicuous structure in imitation of a latent one before 
concealed by the mediaeval complexities of the old regime. 
But what we are concerned with now is, not Napoleons 
originality, but his work. He undoubtedly settled the 
administration of France upon an effective, consistent, 
and enduring system ; the succeeding governments have 
but worked the mechanism they inherited from him. 
Frederick the Great did the same in the new monarchy 
of Prussia. Both the French system and the Prussian 
are new machines, made in civilised times to do their 

appropriate work. 

The Eng lish offices have never, since they were made, 
been arranged with any reference to one another; or 
rather they were never made, but grew as each could. 
The sort of free trade which prevailed in public insti- 
tutions in the English middle ages is very curious. Our 
three courts of law — the Queen’s Bench, the Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer — for the sake of the fees ex- 
tended an originally contracted sphere into the entire 
sphere of litigation. Bom judicis est ampliare jurisdic- 
tionem, went the old saying ; or, in English, “ It is the 
mark of a good judge to augment the fees of his Court,” his 
own income, and the income of his subordinates. The cen- 
tral adminis tration, the Treasury, never asked any account 
of the moneys the courts thus received ; so long as it was 
not asked to pay anything, it was satisfied. Only last year 
one of the many remnants of this system cropped up, to 
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the wonder of the public. A clerk in the Patent Office 
stole some fees, and naturally the men of the nineteenth 
century thought our principal finance minister, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would he, as in France, respon- 
sible for it. But the English law was different somehow. 
The Patent Office was under the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Court of Chancery is one of the multitude of our insti- 
tutions which owe their existence to free competition, 

and so it was the Lord Chancellor’s business to look after 
the fees, which of course, as an occupied judge, he could 
not. A certain Act of Parliament did indeed require that 
the fees of the Patent Office should be paid into the 
“ Exchequer ; ” and, again, the " Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ” was thought to be responsible in the matter, but 
only by those who did not know. According to our 
system the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the enemy of 
the Exchequer ; a whole series of enactments try to pro- 
tect it from him. Until a few months ago there was a 
very lucrative sinecure. called the “ ComptroUe'rship of the 
Exchequer, ’ designed to guard the Exchequer against its 
Chancellor; and the last holder, Lord Monteagfe, used to 
say he was the pivot of the English Constitution. I have 
not room to explain what he meant, and it is not needful ; 
what is to the purpose is that, by an inherited series of 
historical complexities, a defaulting clerk in an office of 
no litigation was not under natural authority, the finance 

minister, but under a far-away judge who had never heard 
of him. 

The whole office of the Lord Chancellor is a heap of 
anomalies. He is a judge, and it is contrary to obvious 
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the transaction of affairs. The patent of the lattei is 
only to transact business in the absence of the President 
and if .the two are not intimate, and the President chooses 
to act himself, the Vice-President sees no papers, and 
does nothing. At the Treasury the shadow of a Board 
exists, hut its members have no power, and are the very 
officials whom Canning said existed to make a House to 
keep a House, and to cheer the ministers. The India 
Office has a fixed Council ; ” but the Colonial Office , 
which rules over our other dependencies and colonies, has 
not, and never had, the vestige of a council. Any of these 
varied constitutions may be right, but all of them can 
scarcely be right. 

In truth the real constitution of a permanent office to 
be ruled by a permanent chief has been discussed only 
once in England : that case was a peculiar and anomalous 
one, and the decision then taken was dubious. A new 
India Office, when the East India Company was abolished, 
had to be made. The late Mr. James Wilson, a consum- 
mate judge of administrative affairs, then maintained that 1 
no council ought to be appointed eo nomine , but that the 
true Council of a Cabinet minister was a certain number 
of highly paid, much occupied, responsible secretaries, 
whom the mini ster could consult either separately or 
together, as, and when, he chose. Such secretaries, Mr. 
-Wilson maintained, must be able, for no minister will 
sacrifice his own convenience, and endanger his own repu- 
tation by appointing a fool to a post so near himself, and 
where he can do much harm. A member of a Board may 
easily be incompetent if some other members and the 
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First, they altogether retained what, in part, they 
could not help, the sovereignty of the separate states. A 
fundamental article of the Federal Constitution says that 
the powers not “ delegated ” to the central gove rnm ent 
are reserved to the States respectively/ And the whole 
recent history of the Union— perhaps all its history— has 
been more determined by that enactment than bv any 
other single cause. The sovereignty of the principal 
matters of state has rested not with the highest govern- 
ment, but with the subordinate government. The Federal 
government could not touch slavery— the « domestic in- 
stitution ” which divided the Union into two halves, un- 
like one another in morals, politics, and social condition, 
and at last set them to fight. This determining political 
fact was not in the jurisdiction of the highest go vernment 
in the country, where you might 'expect its highest 
wisdom, nor in the central government, where you might 
look for impartiality, but in local governments, where 
petty interests were sure to be considered, and where 
only inferior abilities were likely to be employed. The 
capital fact was reserved for the minor jurisdictions. 
Again, there has been only one matter comparable to 
slavery in the United States, and that has been vitally 
affected by the State governments also. Their ultra- 
democracy is not a result of Federal legislation, but of 
State legislation. . The Federal Constitution deputed one 
of the main items of its structure to the subordinate 
governments. One of its clauses provides that the suf- 
frages for the Federal House of Representatives shall be, 
in each State, the same as for the most numerous branch 
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Constitution divided the sovereign authority, and in 
imitation the Americans split up theirs. 

The result is seen now. At the critical moment of 
their history there is no ready, deciding power. The 
South, after a great rebellion, .lies at the feet of its con- 
querors : its conquerors have to settle what to do with 
it.* They must decide the conditions upon which the 
Secessionists shall again become fellow citizens, shall 
again vote, again he represented, again perhaps govern. 
The most difficult of problems is how to change late foes 
into free friends. The safety of their great public debt, 
and with that debt their future credit and their whole 
power in future wars, may depend on their not giving too 
much power to those who must see in the debt the cost 
of their own subjugation, and who must have an inclina- 
tion towards the repudiation of it, now that their own 
debt, — the cost of their defence, — has been repudiated. 
A race, too, formerly enslaved, is now at the mercy of 
men who hate and despise it, and those who set it free 
are bound to give it a fair chance for new life. The slave 
was formerly protected by his chains ; he was an article 
of value; but now he belongs to himself, no one but 
himself has an interest in his life ; and he is at the mercy 
of the w mean whites,” whose labour he depreciates, and 
who regard him with a loathing hatred. The greatest 
moral duty ever set before a government, and the most 
fearful political problem ever set before a government, 

* This was written just after the close of the civil war, but I do not 
know that the great problem stated in it has as yet been adequately 
solved. 
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must analyse political history ; it must distinguish what 
is due to the excellence of the people, and what to the ex- 
cellence of the laws ; it must carefully calculate the exact 
effect of each part of the constitution, though thus it 
may destroy many an idol of the multitude, and detect 
the secret of utility where but few imagined it to lie. 

How important singleness and unity are in political 
action no one, I imagine, can doubt. We may distinguish 
and define its parts ; but policy is a unit and a whole. 
It acts by laws — by administrators; it requires now 
one, now the other; unless it can easily move both it 
will be impeded soon; unless it has an absolute com- 
mand of both its work will be imperfect. The interlaced 
character of human affairs requires a single determining 
energy ; a distinct force for each artificial compartment 
will make but a motley patchwork, if it live long enough 
to make anything. The excellence of the British Con- 
stitution is that it has achieved this unity; that in it 
the sovereign power is single, possible, and good. 

The success is primarily due to the peculiar provision 
of the English Constitution, which places the choice of 
the executive in the “ people’s house ; ” hut it could not 
have been thoroughly achieved except for two parts, 
which I venture to call the “ safety-valve ” of the con- 
stitution, and the “ regulator.” 

The safety-valve is the peculiar provision of the con- 
stitution, of which I spoke at great length in my essay 
on the House of Lords. The head of the executive can 
overcome the resistance of the second chamber by choos- 
ing new members of that chamber; if he do not find a 
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majority, lie can make a majority. This is a safety-valve 
of the truest kind. It enables the popular will — the will 
of which the executive is the exponent, the will of which 
it is the appointee — to cany out within the constitution 
desires and conceptions which one branch of the con- 
stitution dislikes and resists. It lets forth a dangerous 
accumulation of inhibited power, which might sweep this 
constitution before it, as like accumulations have often 
swept away like constitutions. 

The regulator, as I venture to call it, of our single 
sovereignty is the power of dissolving the otherwise 
sovereign chamber confided to the chief executive. The 
defects of the popular branch of a legislature as a sove- 
reign have been expounded at length in a previous essay. 
Briefly, they may he summed up in three accusations. 

First. Caprice is the commonest and most formid- 
able vice of a choosing chamber. Wherever in our 
colonies parliamentary government is unsuccessful, or is 
alleged to be unsuccessful, this is the vice which first 
impairs it. The assembly cannot be induced to main- 
tain any administration ; it shifts its selection now from 
one minister to another minister, and in consequence 
there is no government at alL 

Secondly. The very remedy for such caprice entails 
another evil. The only mode by which a cohesive majo- 
rity and a lasting administration can be upheld in a 
Parliamentary government, is party organisation ; but 
that organisation itself tends to aggravate party violence 
and party animosity. It is, in substance, subjecting the 
whole nation to the rule of a section of the nation, 
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gratifying caprice at the cost of the nation. You are 
indulging party spirit at the cost of the nation. You 
axe helping yourself at the cost of the nation. I will see 
whether the nation approves what you are doing or not ; 
I will appeal from Parliament No. 1 to Parliament No. 2 ” 
By far the best way to appreciate this peculiar pro- 
vision of our constitution is to trace it in action, — to see, 
as we saw before of the other powers of English royalty, 
how far it is dependent on the existence of an hereditary 
king, and how far it can be exercised by a premier whom 
Parliament elects. When we examine the nature of the 
particular person required to exercise the power, a vivid 
idea of that power is itself brought home to us. 

First. As to the caprice of parliament in the choice 
of a pre mi er, who is the best person to check it ? Clearly 
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never speslrs tiieir peculiar dialect, or wlio speaks it con- 
descendingly, and with an “ aside ; ” who respects their 
accumulated prejudices as the “ potential energies” on 
which he subsists, but who despises them while he lives 
by them. Years ago Mr. Disraeli called Sir Robert PeeFs 
Ministry— the last Conservative Ministry that had real 
power— “an organised hypocrisy” so much did the 
ideas of its "head” differ from the sensations of its 
tail” Probably he now comprehends— if he did not 
always— that the air of Downing Street brings certain 
ideas to those who live there, and that the hard, compact 
prejudices of opposition are soon melted and mitigated in 
the great gulf stream of affairs. Lord Palmerston, too, 
was a typical example of a leader lulling, rather than 
‘arousing, assuaging rather than acerbating the minds of 
Ms followers. But though the composing effect of close 
difficulties will commonly make a premier cease to be an 
immoderate partisan, yet a partisan to some extent he 
must be, and a violent one he may be; and in that case 
he is not a good person to check the party. When the 
leading sect (so to speak) in Parliament is doing what 
the nation do not like, an instant appeal ought to be 
registered and Parliament ought to be dissolved. But a 
zealot of a premier will not appeal ; he will follow his 
formulae ; he will believe he is doing good service when, 
perhaps, he is but pushing to unpopular consequences the 
narrow maxims of an inchoate theory. At such a minute 
a constitutional king — such as Leopold the First was, and 
as Prince Albert might have been — is invaluable; he can 
and will prevent Parliament from hurting the nation. 
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Tor y Government, which was as unsuc 
cessiul as all wise people perceived that it must be. The 

popular distaste to the Whigs was as. jet but incipient, 
inefficient; and the intervention of the Crown was advan 
tageous to them, because it looked inconsistent with the 
liberties of the people. And in so far as William IY was 
right in detecting an incipient change of opinion, he Z 
but detect an erroneous change. What was desirable was 
the prolongation of Liberal rule. The commencing dis- 
satisfaction did but relate to the personal demerits of the 
Whig leaders, and other temporary adjuncts of free prin- 
ciples, and not to those principles intrinsically. So that 
>ke last precedent for a royal onslaught on a minis try 
snded thus in opposing the right principles, in aiding 
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of Commons, so incessant is the national attention to 
politics, and so keen the fear in the mind of each mem- 
ber that he may lose his valued seat. These dangers be- 
long to early and scattered communities, ‘where there are 
no interesting political questions, where the distances are 
great, where no vigilant opinion passes judgment on par- 
liamentary excesses, where few care to have seats in the 
chamber, and where many of those few are from their 
characters and their antecedents better not there than 
there. The one great vice of parliamentary government 
in an adult political nation, is the caprice of Parliament 
in the choice of a ministry. A nation can hardly control 
it here; and it is not good that, except within wide 
limits, it should control it. The Parliamentary judgment 
of the merits or demerits of an administration very 
generally depends on matters which the Parliament, being 
close at hand, distinctly sees, and which the distant nation 
does not see. But where personality enters, capricious- 
ness begins. It is easy to imagine a House of Commons 
which is discontented with all statesmen, which is con- 
tented with none, which is made up of little parties, 
which votes in small knots, which will adhere steadily to 
no leader, which gives every leader a chance and a hope. 
Such Parliaments require the imminent check of possible 
dissolution ; but that check is (as has been shown) better 
in the premier than in the sovereign; and by the late 
practice of our constitution, its use is yearly ebbing from 
the sovereign, and yearly centering in the premier. The 
Queen can hardly now refuse a defeated minister the 
: chance of a dissolution, any more than she can dissolve 
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letters the king consents to make a reasonable number of 
peers if required to pass the second reading of the Reform 
Bill, but owing to desertion of the “ Waverers ” from the 
Tories, the second reading is carried without it by 
nine, and then the king refuses to make peers, or at 
least enough peers when a vital amendment is carried by 
Lord Lyndhurst, which would have destroyed, and was 
meant to destroy the Bill. In consequence, there was a 
tremendous crisis and nearly a Revolution. A more 
striking example of well-meaning imbecility is scarcely 
to be found in history. No one who reads it carefully 
will doubt that the discretionary power of making peers 
would have been far better in Lord Grey's hands than in 
the king's. It was the uncertainty whether the king 
would exercise it, and how far he would exercise it, that 
mainly animated the opposition. In fact, you may place 
power in weak hands at a revolution, hut you cannot keep 
it in weak hands. It runs out of them into strong ones. 
An ordinary hereditary sovereign — a William IV., or a 
George IV. — is unfit to exercise the peer-creating power 
when most wanted. A half-insane king, like George III., 
would be worse. He might use it by unaccountable im- 
pulse when not required, and refuse to use it out of 
sullen madness when required. 

The existence of a fancied check on the premier is in 
truth an evil, because it prevents the enforcement of a 
real check. It would be easy to provide by law that 
an extraordinary number of Peers— say more than, ten 
annually — should not be created except on a vote of some 
large majority, suppose three-fourths of the Lower House. 
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Billed.. In the .Ain ex ican mind and in the colonial mind 
there is, as contrasted' with the olei English mind a 
' literalness . , a tendency to say, “ The facts are so-and-so, 
whatever may be thought or fancied about them.” We 
used before the civil war to say tnat the .Americans wor- 
shipped the almighty dollar ; we now know that they can 
scatter money almost recklessly when they will But 
what we meant was half light — they worship visible 
value : obvious, undeniable, intrusive result. And in 
Australia and New Zealand the same turn comes upper- 
most It grows from the struggle with the wilderness. 
Physical difficulty is the enemy of early communities, 
and an incessant conflict with it for generations leaves a 
mark of reality on the mind — a painful mark almost to 
us, used to impalpable xears and the half- fanciful dangers 
of an old and complicated society. The “ new Englands ” 
of all latitudes are bare-minded (if I may so say) as com- 
pared with the “ old.” 

When, therefore, the new communities of the colonised 
world have to choose a government, they must choose one 
m "which all the institutions are of an obvious evident 
utility. We catch the Americans smiling at our Queen 
with her secret mystery, and our Prince of Wales with his 
happy inaction. It is impossible, in fact, to convince 
their prosaic minds that constitutional royalty is a ra- 
tional government, that it is suited to a new age and an 
unbroken country that those who start afresh can start 
with it The princelings who run about the world with 
excellent intentions, but an entire ignorance of business 
aie to them a locomotive advertisement that this sort of 
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sidential government ; it may, if other conditic 
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the principle of equality, and it is impossible that any 
such community can wholly satisfy the .severe require- 
ments of a political theorist. In every old community its 
primitive and guiding assumption is at war with truth. 
By its theory all people are entitled to the same political 
power, and they can only be so entitled on the ground 
that in politics they are equally wise. But at the outset 
of an agricultural colony this postulate is as near the 
truth as politics want. There are in such communities 
no large properties, no great capitals, no refined classes — 
every one is comfortable and homely, and no one is at all 
more. Equality is not artificially established in a new 
colony ; it establishes itself. There is a story that among 
the first settlers in Western Australia, some, who were 


rich, took out labourers at their own expense, and also 
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to its mere number: a perfect constitution would find for 
it a delicate expedient to make its fine thought tell upon 
the surrounding cruder thought. But as the world o-oes. 
when the whole of the population is as instructed and as 
intelligent as in the case I am supposing, we need not 
care much about this. Great communities have scarcely 
ever — never save for transient moments — been ruled by 
their highest thought. And if we can get them ruled by 
a decent capable thought, we may be well enough con- 
tented with our work. We have done more than could 
be expected, though not all which could be desired. At 
any rate, an isocratic polity — a polity where every one 
votes, and where every one votes alike — is, in a com- 
munity of sound education and diffused intelligence, a 
conceivable case of cabinet government. It satisfies the 
essential conditiom; there is a people able to elect a 
parliament able to choose. 

But suppose the mass of the people are not able to 
elect — and this is the case with the numerical majority 
of all but the rarest nations — how is a cabinet govern- 
ment to be then possible ? It is only possible in what I 
may venture to call deferential nations. It has been 
thought strange, hut there are nations in which the 
numerous unwiser part wishes to be ruled by the less 
numerous wiser part. The numerical majority — whether 
by custom or by choice, is immaterial — is ready, is eager 
to delegate its power of choosing its ruler to a certain 
select minority. It abdicates in favour of its elite, and 
contents to obey whoever that dite may confide in. It 
acknowledges as its secondary electors — as the choosers 
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nou very interesting people; and perhaps it yo : 
behind the scenes and see the people who man 
and work the constituencies, you will find that th 
yet more uninteresting. The English constitution 
palpable form is this — the mass of the people 
obedience to a select few ; and when you see this 
few, you perceive that though not of the lowest ck 
of an unrespectable class, they are yet of a heavy s 
class — the last people in the world to whom, if the 
drawn up in a row, an immense nation would ev 
an exclusive nrefereB.ee. 
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the structure of our society, he finds himself face i 
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Philosophers may deride this superstition, hut it® 
results are inestimable. By the spectacle of this august 
society, countless ignorant men and -women are induced 
to obey the few nominal electors — the 10Z. borough 
renters, and the 50Z. county renters — who have nothing 
imposing about them, nothing which would attract the 
e J e cr fascinate the fancy. "What impresses men is not 
mind, but the result of mind And the greatest of these 
results is this wonderful spectacle of society, which is 
ever new, and yet ever the same ; in which accidents pass 
and essence remains ; in which one generation dies and 
another succeeds, as if they were birds in a cage, or 
animals in a menagerie ; of which it seems almost more 
than a metaphor to treat the parts as limbs of a per- 
petual living thing, so silently do they seem to change, 
so wonderfully and so perfectly does the conspicuous life 
of the new year take the place of the conspicuous life of 
last year. The apparent rulers of the English nation are 
like the most imposing personages of a splendid pro- 
cession : it is by them the mob are influenced ; it is they 
whom the spectators cheer. The real rulers are secreted 
m. second-rate carriages ; no one cares for them or asks 
about them, but they are obeyed implicitly and uncon- 
sciously by reason of the splendour of those who eclipsed 
and preceded them. 

It is quite true that this imaginative sentiment is 
supported by a sensation of political satisfaction. It 
cannot be said that the mass of the English people are 
well off. There are whole classes who have not a con- 
ception of what the higher orders call comfort who have 
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xor me oesD government. ¥ ou can use the best classes of 
the respectful country ; you can only use the worst where 
every man thinks he is as good as every other. 

It is evident that no difficulty can be greater than 
that of founding a deferential nation. Respect is tra- 
ditional ; it is given not- to what is proved to be good, 
but to what is known to be old. Certain classes in 
certain nations retain by common acceptance a marked 
political preference, because they have always possessed 
it, and because they inherit a sort of pomp which seems 
to make them worthy of it. But in a new colony, in a 
community where merit may be equal, and where there 
cannot be traditional marks of merit and fitness, it is 
obvious that a political deference can be yielded to 
higher culture only upon proof, first of its existence, and 
next of its political value. .But it is nearly impossible to 
give such a proof so as to satisfy persons of less culture 
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m Since the first edition of this hook was published several valuable 
works iiave appeared, which, on many points, throw muck light on onr 
early constitutional history, ©specially Mr. Stubbs’ a Select Charters and 
other Illustrations of English Constitutional History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Keign of Edward the First,” Mr. Freeman’s lecture on 
{( The Growth of the English Constitution,” and the chapter on the 
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but we have not yet a great and authoritative work on the whole subject 
such as I wished for when I wrote the passage in the text, and as it is 
most desirable that we should have* 
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27 ® THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

in course of decay, the executive is of necessity weak 
The polity is divided, and its action feeble and failing. 
The different orders of English people have progressed, 
too, at different rates. The change in the state of the 
higher classes since the Middle Ages is enormous, and it 
is all improvement ; but the lower have varied little, and 
many argue that in some important respects they have 
got worse, even if in others they have got better. The 
development of the English Constitution was of necessity 
slow, because a quick one would have destroyed the 
executive and killed the State, and because the most 
numerous classes, who changed very little, were not pre- 
pared for any catastrophic change in our institutions. 

I cannot presume to speak of the time before the 
Conquest, and the exact nature even of all Anglo-Norman 
institutions is perhaps dubious : at least, in nearly all 
cases there have been many controversies. Political zeal, 
whether Whig or Tory, has wanted to find a model in 
the past ; and the whole state of society being confused, 
the precedents altering with the caprice of men and 
the chance of events, ingenious advocacy has had a 
happy field. But all that I need speak of is quite plain. 
There was a great “ council ” of the realm, to which the 
king summoned the most considerable persons in Eng- 
land, the persons he most wanted to advise him, and the 
persons whose tempers he was most anxious to ascertain. 
Exactly who came to it at first is obscure and unimpor- 
tant. I need not distinguish between the " magnum 
concilium in Parliament” and the "magnum concilium 
out of Parliament,” Gradually the principal assemblies 
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ITS HISTOBY. 283 

ill Mm never sank again, never ceased to Be a potent, 
though often a latent and volcanic force in the country. 
Charles II. said that he would never go again on his 
travels for anything or anybody ; and he well knew that 
though the men whom he met at Worcester might be 
dead, still the spirit which warmed them was alive and 
young in others. 

But the Cromwellian republic and the strict Puritan 
creed were utterly hateful to most Englishmen. They 
were, if I may venture on saying so, like the “ Rouge ” 
element in F ranee and elsewhere — the sole revolutionary 
force in the entire State, and were hated as such. That 
force could do little of itself ; indeed, its bare appearance 
tended to frighten and alienate the moderate and dull as 
well as the refined and reasoning classes. Alone it was 
impotent against the solid clay of the English apathetic 
nature. But give this fiery element a body of decent- 
looking earth ; give it an excuse for breaking out on an 
occasion, when the decent, the cultivated, and aristocratic 
classes could join with it, and they would conquer by 
means of it, and it could be disguised in their covering. 

Such an excuse was found in 1888. James IX, by 
incredible and pertinacious folly, irritated not only the 
classes which had fought against his father, but also 
those who had fought for his father. He offended the . 
Anglican classes as well as the Puritan classes ; all the 
Whig nobles, and half the Tory nobles, as well as the dis- 
senting bourgeois. The rule of Parliament was estab- 
lished by the concurrence of the usual supporters of 
royalty with the usual opponents of it. But the result 
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286 THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

need I), the change which in the Greek cities was effected 
both in appearance and in fact, has been effected in Eng- 
land, though in reality only, and not in outside. Here, 
too, the appendages of a monarchy have been converted 
into the essence of a republic; only here, because of a 
more numerous heterogeneous political population, it is 
needful to keep the ancient show while we secretly inter- 
polate the new reality.- 

This long and curious history has left its trace on 
almost every part of our present political condition ; its 
effects lie at the root of many of our most important 
controversies ; and because these effects are not rightly 
perceived, many of these controversies are misconceived. 

One of the most curious peculiarities of the English 
people is its dislike of the executive government. We 
are not in this respect U un vrai peuple moderne” like 
the Americans. The Americans conceive of the executive 
as one of their appointed agents ; when it intervenes in 
common life, it does so, they consider, in virtue of the 
mandate of the sovereign people, and there is no invasion 
or dereliction of freedom in that people interfering 
with itself. The French, the Swiss, and all nations who 
breathe the full atmosphere of the nineteenth century, 
think so too. The material necessities of this age require 
a strong executive ; a nation destitute of it cannot be 
clean, or healthy, or vigorous, like a nation possessing it. 
By definition, a nation calling itself free should have no 
" jealousy of the executive, for freedom means that the 
nation, the political part of the nation, wields the execu- 
tive. But our history has reversed the English feeling 
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exaggeration of which he did not. But in a country like 
England where business is in the air, where we can 
organize a vigilance committee on every abuse and an 
executive committee for every remedy as a matter ol 
political instruction, which was De Tocqueville’s point— 
we need not care how much power is delegated to out- 
lying bodies, and how much is kept for the central, body. 
We have had the instruction municipalities could give us : 
we have been through all that. Now we are quite grown 
up, and can put away childish things. 

The same causes account for the innumerable anomalies 
of our polity. I own that I do not entirely sympathise 
with the horror of these anomalies which haunts some of 
our best critics. It is natural that those who by special 
and admirable culture have come to look at all things 
upon the artistic side, should start back from these queer 
peculiarities. But it is natural also that persons used 
to analyse political institutions should look at these 
anomalies with a little tenderness and a little interest. 
They may have something to teach us. Political philo- 
sophy is still more imperfect; it has been framed from 
observations taken upon regular specimens of politics and 
States ; as to these its teaching is most valuable. But w e 
must ever remember that its data are imperfect. The 
lessons are good where its primitive assumptions hold, 
• but may be false where those assumptions fail. A philoso- 
phical politician regards a political anomaly as a scientific 
physician regards a rare disease it is to him an interest- 
ing case.” There may still be instruction here, though 
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